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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



Mr, President^ and Members of the Historical Society of 
Delaware : 

I^ADiKS AND Gentlemen: — The paper which I shall read 
this evening, and which has been prepared with much labor 
and care, I have entitled, **Fort Casimir. The Starting 
Point in the History of New Castle, in the State of Dela- 
ware. Its Location and History. 1 65 1 - 1 67 1 . " 

For convenience I have divided it into two parts. 
Part I, Relates more particularly to the location of the fort, 
and matters, incidental thereto. Part II, Relates exclusively 
to its brief, yet eventful history. 

If its reading should prove as interesting to the hearer, 
as its preparation has been to the reader, he will feel more 
than compensated for his labor. ^^ p- a 7 



"FORT casimir;' 

I65I-I67I. 



PART I. 

There is some historical mention, which might lead one 
inadvertently to believe, (considering the apparently authori- 
tative source from which it comes), that there had existed 
for some twenty years prior to the erection of Fort Casimir 
by the Dutch, a Swedish town, at or near its site, called 
''Stockholm.'* Mr. John F. Watson, the well known his- 
torian, in his exceedingly interesting and accredited work 
entitled *' Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in the 
Olden Time,*' at page 8, Volume i, states: ''The Swedes 
claim our notice from and after the year 1 631, as the time of 
their arrival assigned by their historian, Campanius. At 
that time they laid out the present New Castle, under the 
name of 'Stockholm.* *' Again on the same page he says, 
"the numerous forts, as called under the Government of the 
Swedes, very probably, often mere block-houses, indicate 
the state of their apprehension from enemies. Whether 
their Dutch neighbors, (at New Amsterdam, now New York) 
gave significant signs of intentions eventually to supplant 
them, is not now so obvious; but it is a matter of record that 
the Dutch, as early as 1651 built Fort Casimir, and called 
the place, ' Nieu Amstel * at the present New Castle. As 
it had before been a Swedish town under the name of 
* Stockholm,' the Swedish Governor Printz, did what he 
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could to prevent it by solemn protest*'. Beyond such gen- 
eral statements, the writer has been unable after a thorough 
and careful search, to find anything to corroborate or sustain 
such a contention. If such a town ever did exist, beyond 
the fertile imagination of Campanius, (a most inaccurate 
and fanciful writer) it must have been very short-lived, 
small and insignificant, as nothing more is known or said 
of it. 

* 'Stockholm** seems to have been built, solely in the 
imagination of Campanius, ''the Scandinavian Munnchausen 
of Delaware, * * who took more delight in wea\'ing and publish- 
ing fabulous stories of the "Sea Spiders** (King Crabs) here, 
that had tails "half an ell long, and made like a three-edged 
saw, with which the hardest tree may be sawed down,** or 
of the rattle snakes with heads "like that of a dog, and can 
bite off a man*s leg as clear as if it had been hewn down 
with an ax,** etc., than in recording veritable history. 

The Swedes had undoubtedly laid claim to all that part 
of the territory and may have designated it (as some have 
asserted) under or by the general name of "Stockholm**, 
after the capital of their country. Be this as it may, both 
by authentic history and by the best tradition it is now 
universally conceded that the building of Fort Casimir was 
the starting point in the history of the present city of New 
Castle. 

This old fort, while well suited for the purposes of its day, 
was a small structure, undoubtedly built of wood, — for as will 
hereafter be seen it began to go into decay within a few 
years from its erection and was a total wreck and thing of 
the past within twenty years therefrom. It was built in the 
year 1651 sometime subsequent to May 25th, presumably 
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during the eariy summer, by Petrus Stuyvesant "the Dutch 
Director-General of the whole of the New Netherland,'* 
which included the territory of Delaware. This most unique 
and interesting character was bom in Holland. He served 
in the West Indies, was director of Curacoa and lost a leg in 
an attack on the Portuguese Island of St. Martin, when he 
returned to his native country. During his subsequent life 
he wore an artificial wooden leg ** bound with sterling silver 
bands''. 

Washington Irving in his humorous history of New York, 
dubbed him ** Peter the Headstrong,'' and characterized him 
as a * 'tough, sturdy, valiant, weather-beaten, mettlesome, 
obstinate, lion-hearted, generous-spirited old Governor, 
ever ready to draw the sword." He was surely a man of 
many sterling qualities and good parts. His remains now 
lie buried in a vault built for the purpose, under St. Mark's 
Church at Tenth street and Second avenue, in the City of 
New York. In response to an inquiry, the Reverend I^. W. 
Batten, D. D., Rector of the Church, kindly wrote the writer 
of this article under the date of May 9th, 1903, ** Petrus 
Stuyvesant' s vault lies under the present church. There 
was a stone tablet, oblong, in the wall of the church con- 
taining this inscription: 

*In this vault lies buried Petrus Stuyvesant, late Captain- 
General and Govemor-in- Chief of Amsterdam in New 
Netherland now called New York, and the Dutch West India 
Islands, died in A. D. 167 1-2, aged 80 years.' " Mr. Batten 
then goes on to say, *' about two years ago the Stuyvesant 
family put up a new blue stone tablet, of the same size and 
shape as the old one. The inscription is the same, save un- 
happily the date is simply 1672." Yes unhappily! It is to 
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be regretted and deplored, that in the renovating of old 
monuments and tombstones the tendency now-a-days is to 
change and modernize them. Good taste as well as accuracy 
demands that there should be no change. Not the slightest. 
If the exact date of an event is not known, it is misleading 
to give one. But to return. Stujrvesant first arrived at 
New Amsterdam (N. Y.) on May 27th, 1647. He at once 
assumed official authority over the whole of New Nether- 
land and began preparations which he intended should result 
in more effectually strengthening his Government. He 
established Courts of Justice there and ordered a general 
election of 18 delegates, who in turn selected 9 of their num- 
ber as the Governor's Advisory Council. He adopted a 
policy and spirit of amity and conciliation with the Indians 
along the North (now Hudson) river, whom his predecessor 
William Kieft, had by his lack of judgment and ofiFensive- 
ness incited to malignant hostility. Under very severe 
penalties and forfeitures, he prohibited and practically' 
stopped, the further sale of intoxicating liquors and fire- 
arms to them. He prescribed and enforced a rigid observance 
of Sunday, erected a better class of houses and taverns, 
founded public schools and established public squares, 
markets and annual fairs for the people, — thus inspiring new 
life and vigor into that portion of the colony, — and they pro- 
gressed rapidly. Having accomplished so much at New 
Amsterdam, he turned his attention to the claims and inter- 
ests of the Dutch on the South (now Delaware) River, par- 
ticularly that portion of the territory lying and being on its 
western shore. The previous difficulties and contests with 
the Swedes at Fort Christina (Wilmington) as their central 
government, caused him much anxiety and apprehension, as 
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they were constantly gaining strength. He feared that any 
efforts of a conciliatory character would be fruitless as the 
bitterness of feeling between them had grown very great. 
He considered the situation well, and finally concluded that 
there was but one way to reach them and establish the claims 
of the Dutch to that side of the River. This was by force 
and arms, if they did not at once and without unnecessary 
parley submit. With this determination he came over from 
New Amsterdam to the Dutch Fort Nassau (near Glouces- 
ter, N. J.) and from this point communicated with Governor 
Printz (the Swedish Director) soliciting a personal interview 
with him. This Governor Printz readily granted, and they 
met in conference on or about the 25th day of May, 1651. 
Printz fully and minutely set forth the claim of the Swedes 
to the territory in dispute, particularly that part lying south 
of the Christiana River (then called Minqua Creek). 

He at first absolutely refused to relinquish any part of 
it, but finally said that if he did ''his people demanded 
some substantial tribute.'' Stuyvesant was not that kind 
of a man, nor was he there for any such purpose. He 
defiantly and in angry tones refused any such proposition, 
and said that he ''would neither admit nor submit to any 
of the claims of the Swedes.** Printz was fully conscious 
of and realized the power of Stuyvesant and the Dutch 
Government at New Amsterdam, as well as his own weakness 
to contest with them. He was anxious to come to some terms 
before they separated. He feared lest in the end Fort 
Christina might be taken from him. Finally "after much 
discussion and altercation,*' he entered into a treaty, whereby 
"all of the lands which had been originally ceded to the 
Dutch by the Indians in 1633 were again ceded to Stuyvesant 
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by him.** This cession in extent included all the lands and 
territory lying between the present Christiana River on the 
North, and Bombay Hook on the South. This territory, 
it is superfluous to say, embraces within its bounds that 
point of land (in olden times variously called ** Grape Vine 
Point,'* '*Sandhuken,** &c.), which extends into the Del- 
aware River, and upon which Fort Casimir was built and 
the City of New Castle now stands. 

This is one of the most beautiful points of land in its 
natural surroundings on the bay and river, and from the 
high and fast character of the land, — with large marshes on 
either side, — well suited for the purpose of erecting fortifica- 
tions for the defense of the early settlers in that vicinity. 
Under the treaty of Printz and Stuyvesant, the Swedes 
retained Port Christina and the land occupied by them north 
of the Christiana River. 

The precise date of this sudden ''and peculiar treaty and 
submission of Printz is unknown, but was presumably (as 
nothing is said to the contrary) on the day of the first meet- 
ing, — which appears to have been May 25th. Historians 
have also failed to find any reasonable motive to warrant such 
action on the part of Printz, unless he was induced by **some 
substantial tribute.** Immediately after the treaty and 
cession were concluded, Stuyvesant abandoned Fort Nassau, 
came down the river, took possession of the new territory 
and erected Fort Casimir. 

This was the first structure built in the present City of 
New Castle. The actual building of it could not have occu- 
pied much time. It can therefore be stated with almost 
absolute certainty, that it was built in the early summer of 
1 65 1. Presumably in June. Following his desire and 
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intention to improve the colony here, as he had already done 
in New Amsterdam, Stuyvesant began at once to encourage 
the immigration of his countrymen, the erection of build- 
ings, wind mills to grind flour, laying out of the town, and 
its general improvement, by establishing markets, fairs, 
etc., as he had done at New Amsterdam. In a very short 
time there were at least twenty-six Dutch families added to 
the settlement. Buildings were erected and streets laid out. 
In the centre of New Castle, there is now a large square or 
tract of land, occupied principally by the old Court House 
and County Jail (the courts having been removed to Wil- 
mington in 1881), Immanuel P. E. Church, and the public 
school buildings. Prior to the erection of these buildings, 
it was a vacant or common public square and used for public 
purposes, — markets, fairs, etc., from the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. Is it not a 
reasonable suggestion to make, that this square was laid out 
and appropriated to the public uses and for the public pur- 
poses of the inhabitants of the town by Petrus Stuyvesant, 
the acknowledged patron of markets and fairs in New 
Amsterdam (now New York) ? The particular purposes for 
which it has been used in modern times, were created by 
an act of the General Assembly, of the freemen of the coun- 
ties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex upon the Delaware, 
and the Province of Pennsylvania, passed on June 13, 1772. 
The old State House, gaol and county buildings, as also 
the Immanuel Church and the old Market House, which 
were all built prior to the time of the passage of this act, 
seem to have been erected upon the square, without any 
claim of title or authority, other than the common consent 
and acquiescence of the inhabitants of the town, as being 
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in the inteivst and for the nse of the poMic. The title and 
the Taricms preambles of the act aiffirirnHy disdoee this. 
It is entitled "An Act for Vesting the State House and 
Other Buildings with the lot of ground wheiQon the same 
are erected, together with other gnxnid, situated in the town 
of New Castle, in trustees for the uses therein particularly 
mentioned." Each section has a [xeamhle. The first pre- 
amble recites, "Whereas the lot of land, situate in the 
square, called the Market Square, in the center of the town 
of New Castle, and contained within the bounds follow- 
ing :" (a portion of the square is then described by metes 
and bounds) ' ' hath at all times been considered, taken and 
held as ground dedicated to the use of the public, and 
accordingly a State House, gaol and other buildings, have 
been erected thereon at the charge of the County of New 
Castle/' etc. It is then enacted, that the title be vested in 
Thomas McKean, George Read, John McKinly, Alexander 
Porter, George Monro, John Evans and David Thompson, 
gentlemen, and the survivors and survivor of them in fee 
simple, upon the proper and suitable trusts therein named. 
The same preamble and provision are made with reference 
to Immanuel Church (which occupied another part of the 
square), and Aeneas Ross, Richard McWilliamsand Joseph 
Tatlow were created trustees, upon appropriate trusts. The 
title to the northerly corner of the square, under a similar 
preamble, stating that ''the inhabitants of the said town 
intend to erect a school house thereon, and are desirous of 
having the same appropriated and applied to that use," was 
vested in fee in David Finney, John Thompson, George 
Read, Thomas McKean and George Monro, *4n trust never- 
theless for the erecting a school house or school houses 
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thereon, and to be for that use forever." The preamble to 
the fifth section of the act recites, **And whereas the remain- 
ing part of the aforesaid market square, hath at all times 
been considered, taken and held as ground belonging to the 
inhabitants of the said town of New Castle for the holding 
of fairs, markets and other public uses, and a market house 
hath accordingly been erected thereon at the charge of the 
said inhabitants." It is then enacted that the title thereto 
be vested in David Finney, John Thompson, George Read, 
Thomas McKean and George Monro, in trust **for the use 
of the inhabitants of the said town of New Castle forever." 
At that date the entire market square was bounded by the 
present Delaware, Orange and Harmony streets, and the 
roadway on the southeasterly side of the present Market 
street. The old market house stood on the plot of land 
where the town hall is now situated. 

The present town hall stands on the exact site of the first 
market house, and was built in 1820. The roadway on the 
northwesterly side of Market street, was probably opened 
through the square, so as to afford more easy and convenient 
access to the State House, gaol, Immanuel Church and to 
the northwesterly side of the market house. 

The main purpose of this interesting digression, is to show 
that it is more than probable, as before stated, that market 
square was a design of, and was originally laid out and 
dedicated to the inhabitants of New Amstel (as it was then 
called), for the public use and enjoyment, by Petrus Stuy- 
vesant, the builder of Fort Casimir, and as such the veteran 
pioneer of New Castle. William Penn had nothing yvhat- 
ever to do with the laying out of this square as some have 
erroneously supposed. The precise spot upon which Fort 
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Casimir stood, is a little obscure, although the boundaries of 
the lot whereon it was erected are certain. The writer for 
a long time thought that it was located on Front street 
between Harmony and Chestnut streets, — everjrthing seemed 
to so point — but after a more careful examination, he has 
very recently found an old survey and plot which has forced 
him to change his opinion. There is sufficient information 
to be gathered not only from general writers of the State's 
history, but from the public records and documents still in 
existence here and in Albany (N. Y.), to conclusively show : 
First, that it was on the northeasterly side of the town. 
Second, that it was on the river front or * 'Strand," — as it was 
then called. Third, that it went into decay and ruin, and 
was abandoned about 1670 or 1671. Fourth, that it was the 
only fort built by the Dutch at New Castle. Fifth, that in 
1670 or 1 67 1, while the English were in possession and after 
its destruction, a block house (to take its place for purposes 
of defence) was ordered and built farther in and towards 
the west of the town. This block-house was built at or 
near the site of Immanuel Church. Sixth, that in 1675 the 
people wanted this last block house moved to a more cen- 
tral part of the town, where they could also have a court 
house and prison, — and it was so moved to a point at or near 
where the old court house now stands, at the southeasterly 
end thereof, where the first permanent and substantial court 
house was erected. The other parts of the present building 
have been erected since. The main building about 1708. 
The first small wing on the northeast side in 1765. It was 
torn down and the present larger wing erected in 1845. 
Mr. Joseph H. Rogers, now in his 88th year, and a promi- 
nent and respected resident of New Castle, who, through 
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himself, his father and grandfather has kept in touch with 
the events of the city for at least one hundred and fifty years, 
recently told the writer of this paper, that it has always been 
understood, that the bell which now hangs in the belfry of the 
old court house, was presented in some way, by Queen Anne 
of England. Possibly from her * 'Bounty." The proof of 
these several assertions or statements of the writer is derived 
from various sources, a list of which is appended to this paper, 
but it is only necessary to refer, principally, to some of the 
existing records and universally conceded facts. With some 
few exceptions (isolated houses) the main part of the town 
laid along the ** strand,'* or what is now Front or Water 
street, in a southwesterly direction from the fort and around 
or near the Market Square. 

The fort was called '*Fort Casimir," by the Dutch,— 
after John Casimir, Prince Palatinate of the Rhine, — ** Fort 
Trinity,'* while the Swedes occupied it, (it having been 
captured on Trinity Sunday), and **Fort Amstel,** by the 
Dutch, when re-taken by them. Under the subsequent 
English rule the town was called New Castle, and has so 
remained to this day. There are numerous deeds of record 
in Wilmington, granting lots ** South of the Fort.** On 
February 9th, 1656, a lot was granted to Jacobus Crabbe, 
"below and adjacent to the Fort.** In Deed Record A, 
page I, is a land patent from Alexander D. Henyosa, etc.. 
Governor of Delaware River, etc., to Gerrit Van Sweeringen, 
of a piece of meadow (or valley) and woodland lying *'on the 
other side of the first marsh on the south of this Forte of 
New Amstel.** This deed was signed and sealed ''in the 
Forte of Nieuer Amstel this 3rd, July, 1664.** This marsh 
was undoubtedly the marsh then in existence and through 
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which a creek or stream of water ran, on the land now 
owned by the railroad company at the ** Battery." It is 
also stated by some writers, with apparent authority, that 
* * Fort Casimir was located on the north of the present town, 
on a promontory of land, long ago washed away." There 
is no point of land in the dty, which could more accurately 
answer this description to the writer's mind, than the high 
point of land now known as ** Potter's Field," on the river 
shore, at the northerly end of the town. It is high fast land, 
although much of it since that day has been washed away 
by the river. Front or Water street, which ran in front 
of the Fort and in a southerly direction, is (at that point) 
now entirely obliterated. To the personal knowledge of 
the writer some 30 or 40 feet of the fast land (and per- 
haps more) has been swept away by the erosion of the 
tides within the last 40 years. Front or Water street was 
one of the early streets, which were required under the regu- 
lations of the town, ''to be laid out on the south side of 
the Fort, four or five rods wide." 

Among the public records of New Castle County, in 
Deed Record A, Volume i, page 71, may now be found, the 
following record of an old land warrant. This record 
seems to have been heretofore unknown, and is now made 
public for the first time within the writer's knowledge. This 
warrant describes the boundaries of the lot on which the 
Fort stood, — together with an adjoining lot. It reads, — * *By 
virtue of a warrant from the Court of New Castle bearing 
date the eighth day of November, 1678. 

Laid out for Engelbert Lott, two lotts of Ground situated 
in the towne of New Castle and att the North East end 
thereof, one of which lotts being the same whereon the Old 
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Forte stood, the other being a lott formerly laid out for 
Hendrick Vander Burch, being bounded as foUoweth, — To 
the South West with the Highway or street which leadeth 
to the woods, — To the North East with the common, not yet 
taken up, — To the South East with ye street by ye water 
side, — To the North West by Land Street. Being long to 
the South West next the Highway 277 ft. to the north east 
268 ft. being broad behind and before 220 feet, with express 
condition that the said Lott shall and will make even the 
Old Forte and have a sufficient street or Highway at the 
Water side laid out the 24th of May 1679. 

was signed, 

Ed. Cantwei.1..** 

Edmund Cantwell was the High Sheriff of the town, 
river and bay. Engelbert Lott, whose name has thus 
become prominent in history, was a shoemaker. 

There is also an ancient survey made by Ephraim Herman, 
Surveyor, recorded in the Book of Surveys of New Castle 
County, at page 338, also apparently unknown, and of 
which the following is an exact copy, and its first publica- 
tion: 

** New Castle, Nov. 23, 1681, by virtue of an order of ye 
Court of New Castle bearing date ye i, Nov. 1681. Laid 
out for Mr. Amoldus D. Lagrange a vacant Peece of Land 
with a small Peece of Marsh to itt, granted by the court, 
for ye erecting a wind mill upon it, for ye common good of 
ye Inhabitants. Including in this survey a lot belonging 
to Rich. Kittle & sence purchased by ye said Lagrange and 
adjoyn that, granted him by the Court. The sd Land 
being scituate and lying att ye North East end of this towne 
of New Castle next to ye foott dyke, beginning att a stake 
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standing near ye said foott dyke and from thence S. W. 
along ye Dyke street leading toward Land street 598 foott 
to ye comer of the thwart street, by ye old fort, then 
N. N. W. along ye street or way wch goest over ye Great 
Dyke 400 foott to ye comer of a little ditch which parts 
this from a Peece of marsh belonging to Mr. Moll, then 
E. b. N. E. along ye sd Little ditch 240 foot & E & 
N. E. along ye same 250 foot to another stake standing near 
ye Creek from thence S. E. b. S. 88 foot to ye first men- 
tioned stake. Surveyed by mee, Eph. Herman, Suvr." 

This was called the ''Wind-mill Lot'', as it is endorsed on 
the said survey. Recorded with this survey is a draft or 
plot, which the writer has had copied, and annexed hereto 
for the purposes of this paper. It locates the lots of Engel- 
bert Lott, upon which the fort stood, with absolute certainty. 
(See plot. ) 

There is also a record of the court in the Prothonotary's 
office, which reads as follows; **att a court held at New 
Castle the second May. 1682. 

Granted to William Sempill the lot which was formerly 
granted to Hans Coderus and not yet improved. 
Examined per J. A. Claypoole 

& compared. 

The lot is bounded to the Eastward by the Front street to 
the Westward by the Back street, to the Northward by the 
lott now belonging to the Right Hon'ble Proprietor & to the 
Southward by the lotts of Engelbert Lott, contains in breadth 
sixty foot and in length proportionably to the adjoining 
lotts. Surveyed to William Sempill & sold to Darcus Land, 
with the draught being lost and no patent yet granted." 

In the Albany Records, it is noted that "J^^ob Alrich's 
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farm north of the town (in 1660) was known as the 
''Bouwerie.'* Old residents of the town, now living, have 
told the writer that they well recollect, the "Bowerie 
Woods,** on the North and Northwest side of the town. 
Alrich*s farm was presumably named after Stuyvesant*s 
home and farm at New Amsterdam, which was called by him 
the **Bowerie,'' and the name is still retained in the present 
** Bowery**, of New York City. 

From these several descriptions as they appear of record, 
the present boundaries of the Fort lot are fixed, — almost to 
a certainty. It was bounded on the N. W. by the present 
Market street (then Land St. ) , on the N. E. by (now, as then) 
unimproved lands, on the S. E. by Front or Water street, 
(**ye street by ye water side**) on the S. W. by the lot of 
Engelbert Lott, on the N. E. corner of Chestnut and Market 
streets. Chestnut street was the first cross street leading up 
from the river at that end of the town. 

All the cross streets at that time, were called **the thwart 
streets**, and from this fact, the writer has found it some- 
times difficult to locate many lots, bounded by * 'Thwart** 
street. The name had no reference to the Fort as many 
suppose. 

The Thwart street in the survey, is however, unmistakably, 
the present Chestnut street, and was the street, which lead (by 
the way of the Great Dyke and the road to Wilmington) 
to the woods of Jacob Alrich. 

Taking therefore, the description of Engelbert Lott's, 
two lots, as heretofore given and definitely shown by the 
survey, and allowing 100 feet for the then usual depth of 
building lots, on the N. E. side of Chestnut street, would 
make the Fort lot, begin on Front or Water street, (at its 
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intersection with Chestnut street), at the distance of loo 
feet N. E. from Chestnut street, thence extending 120 feet 
along Front or Water street, and extending back to Market 
street 268 feet. Front or Water street, at this point, has 
been (as stated) entirely washed away, — and also much of the 
fast land, — and it is not at all improbable, from the lay of the 
land now, that the precise spot of ground upon which the 
Fort stood has been submerged. 

A few days ago the writer visited and carefully viewed 
the ground, and he estimates that at the point where the 
Fort stood (exclusive of the bed of Front or Water street), 
at least 150 feet of the fast land has been washed away since 
the Fort was built. Thus reducing the size of the lot from 
its original dimensions, — of about 120 feet on the Front or 
Water street, with a depth of 268 feet to Market street, — to 
about 120 feet on the river, and a depth of about 100 feet 
to Market street. Which still further strengthens his belief 
that most, if not all of the soil whereon the Fort stood is 
now buried beneath the ceaseless ebb and flow of the tide. 
(The accompanying sketch, shows its present location and 
boundary. ) 

There is much of great interest (particularly to one who 
lives in and loves the ancient town, its history and its people), 
surrounding this subject. 

In Volume 12, ** Documents Relating to the History of the 
Dutch and Swedes Settlements on the Delaware River,** 
published by B. Fernow, Keeper of the Historical Records 
at Albany, N. Y., there appear many documents bearing 
upon this general subject. As early as May 15, 1660, 
William Beekman (Lieut. Gov.) wrote to Governor Stuy- 
vesant then at New Amsterdam, that the Fort was in a 
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defenceless condition from the threatened attack by Lord 
Baltimore, saying, — * 'only a few musket and gun balls on 
hand here, and no balls or case shot whatever for the 
cannons'*. 

October 15th, 1670, it was thought by the High Court, 
consisting of John Carr, William Tom, H. Block, Israel 
Helme, Peter Rambo and Peter Kock, **that the market 
place, where the bell hangs, was the most convenient place 
in Newcastle to erect Block Houses for defensive purposes, 
and it was resolved to give the order accordingly, provided, 
that his Honor Captain Carr shall cede forever the necessary 
ground thereto without retaining any claim on it. As to 
expenses and labor required for the aforesaid fortifications 
and Block Houses, the citizens of New Castle are first to 
advance money, each according to his means and position, 
to pay the laborers, provided that inhabitants of this district 
able to do all such work shall be held to assist in the work, 
as occasion may require. As to the fortifications as above, 
the matter is left to the discretion of the people there, to 
choose the most convenient place or places for the defences. 
All however with the understanding, that if no war breaks 
out with the natives, which God may prevent, the said 
houses shall be used for the public service as council house, 
prison and other purposes, while they may be used as such 
by the whole river for a general and public account and 
expense. ' ' 

Pursuant to this. Captain Carr asked the Governor and 
council, **that a block house may be erected in some con- 
venient place of ye town, where a constant whatch may be 
kept (now ye forte is fallen to ruin and decay) for the com- 
mon defense, the wch will cost noe great Mattr and may be 
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risen at ye charge and expense of ye inhabitants of ye 
towne and plantation upon ye Rvr, who will not be backward 
(if any order shall be issued for it) in contributing towards 
the same.** At a Council held in Fort James, New York, 
on June 14th, 1671, **the erecting of a block-house for 
common defense is approved.** 

This was undoubtedly the block- house which history 
and credible tradition say, was erected at or near the present 
Immanuel P. E. Church, and which some have confusedly 
considered as Fort Casimir, although it was not built, until 
20 years after the building of Fort Casimir. 

After this, numerous petitions and demands were made by 
the Magistrates of New Castle, to Governor Andros, for 
** making of a Court House** and prison. These it appears 
from the Albany Records began in the fall of 1675. There 
was some delay in their consideration. One reason assigned 
for the delay was because Mr. Moll, (one of the Magistrates) 
was absent, **being to go into Maryland'*. 

At another Council held September 15, 1675, **ordered, 
that ye block-house at New Castle bee removed and built on 
ye back side of ye towne, about ye middle of it, at or 
near ye Old Block-House, wherein there may be a Court 
House and a Prison also**. Under this order it seems 
apparent, that the Block- House near the Church was removed 
to, and a Court House built on the lot whereon the present 
Court House stands. 

This was the first permanent Court House. It was a 
small building and stood on the South- Easterly end of the 
present building, where the sheriff's office was, before the 
removal of the County seat to Wilmington in 1881. 

It is now occupied on the first floor, as the Mayor* s OflSce 
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and by the City Council of New Castle, as a Council 
Chamber. On the upper floor (the old Grand Jury room), 
by **The New Castle Club,'* as a social club room. 

The building of the prison under the order was still fur- 
ther delayed. The Governor was again petitioned, as 
follows: — **There being no prison for ye securing of debtors, 
fugitives and malefactors, who often make their escape for 
want of same, wee therefore desire your Honor's order, for 
the erecting of a prison, which we Immadgine would be 
convenient to stand in ye fort and that yr Honor will 
Lykewise p* scry be what allowance prisoners shall have" etc. 

At a Council held in New York November 20, 1676, it was 
ordered, **(4) Allowed that a prison bee built in ye fort and 
and the Sheriffe to bee responsible for prisoners." 

Governor Andros in compliance with and in execution of 
this order, wrote to the Magistrates of New Castle, **(4) 
You may cause a prison to bee built in ye Fort and the 
Sheriffe is to bee responsible for prisoners. ' ' 

This last Fort or Block- House built at that period of 
time, has long since disappeared, but the old Court House, 
with many subsequent additions, alterations and improve- 
ments, still stands to visibly mark the spot where the first 
substantial Court House was built in the year 1675 or 1676. 

It may be noted here, that in 1798, Chief Justice George 
Read recommended building a jail, * *with a stone wall around 
it, with a yard for the prisoners to exercise and breathe fresh 
air." 

So that it may be said upon the authority of these records, 
by way of a brief recapitulation: — 

I. That Fort Casimir was built in the year 1651, upon 
the lot described on Front or Water Street. 
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2. That it went into ruin and decay in 1671, and was 
abandoned by the building of a block-house at or near the 
site of the present Immanuel Church. 

3. That this location, proving inconvenient, it was again 
removed in 1675 or 1676, and a new one built, with a 
Court House attached, — and afterwards a prison, — on the lot 
where the present Court House stands, and at the South- 
easterly end thereof. 

This Court House was the identical one in which William 
Penn was * 'welcomed with joy," and given the livery of 
seisin to the town and territory adjoining, on the 28th day 
of October, 1682. There can be no doubt of this, in the 
mind of anyone who has closely studied the true history of 
the events, which occurred at that time. 

On September 22nd, 1676, it appears by the Albany 
Records, that Edmond Andros( Governor) ordered, that **the 
booke of laws Established by his Royal Highness, and prac- 
ticed in New York, Long Island and Dependences bee like- 
wise enforced and practiced in this river and precinct, etc." 
The courts were to be held in New Castle once a month, 
and that **there be a High Sheriff for the town, river and 
bay." It may not be out of place to here note, that there 
seems to have been another fort built in New Castle later on. 

In Volume i, page 129, of Scharf*s History of Delaware, 
it is recorded, that in 1706 at the secret suggestion of the 
Governor, the Assembly of the lower counties authorized 
the erection of a fort at New Castle for her Majesty's 
service, on account of the war then raging between England, 
France and Spain. It was however not erected until the 
winter of 1707, by Captain Rednap, the Queen's Engineer, 
who was brought from New York by the Governor for the 
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purpose. This fort was built more particularly for the pur- 
pose of imposing a duty on all vessels passing the fort, in 
going up the river from the sea, — consisting of one quarter 
of a pound of powder per ton, for all vessels owned by 
persons residing on the Delaware river or bay, and a half of a 
pound for those owned by all others, excepting only ships of 
war, — etc. John French was the first commander of the 
fort. This fort it is said and it is generally believed was 
erected near the river at the foot of what was called **Fort 
Lane,*' which was, — what would now be, — the river end of 
South street extended, on the southwest part of the town. 
This was the last fort built in the town, (exclusive of the 
Earth- Works in 1812) and the last that is known of it, was 
in 1752, when it seems to have been demolished by the 
County authorities. 

Mr. Rogers, (who has aided me by his valuable papers 
and reminiscences) has kindly permitted me to copy an item 
in an old bill in his possession as follows: — 

'*New Castle County, 

To Geo. Monroe, Dr. 

Feby. 1752, To taking down the flag 

pole from the fortific- 
ations and setting in the 
street, 10' ' (shillings) 
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PART II. 

To complete the full purpose of this writing, it is neces- 
sary to give a brief yet comprehensive outline of the history 
of Fort Casimir, during its continuance as such. Its useful- 
ness as a fortification, practically ended with the ejection of 
the Swedes. Subsequent to that event it began to decay, 
and was only used for the miscellaneous and public purposes 
of the inhabitants of the town. Soon after its erection, 
StU3rvesant returned to New Amsterdam, with the full belief 
that the possessions of the Dutch in Delaware were perma- 
nent and secure. Von Poffenburg was left in command. 
Governor Printz protested to him, against the building of 
the fort, alleging that it was in violation of the treaty. 

These protests were disregarded. The fort was armed and 
garrisoned. The Dutch rapidly increased their forces and 
supplies, so as to be ready in any emergency that might 
arise. 

The Swedes looked upon and considered these preparations 
with alarm, and began to take active and vigorous measures 
for their protection. But suddenly and without assigning 
any reason therefore, Printz relaxed his aggressiveness and 
became a warm friend of StU3rvesant, and continued so until 
he (Printz) sailed for Sweden in 1653. Much interesting 
matter of detail, surrounds the history of these times and 
events, but it is sufiicient for the purpose of this writing, to 
refer only in a general way to the more material and impor- 
tant facts. The Swedes again began to complain to (their 
Governor) Printz against the building of the fort, and under 
this pressure, Printz again issued a protest to Von Poffenburg, 
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the Commander, — warning him to leave, as no authority had 
been given by him to build it, and that it was within the 
Swedish jurisdiction. Von Poffenburg replied to these pro- 
tests, saying that the land was * 'regularly and fairly pur- 
chased from the Indians,'* that it was the land of the Dutch, 
and that he (Printz) had ceded it to them, and that they 
proposed to stay there. Then followed **a windy warfare 
between them." No swords were drawn or blood spilt. 
These futile and unmeaning protests continued until Printz, 
realizing the position which he had unwittingly placed him- 
self, left the country and went back to Sweden. He left 
his son-in-law John Pappegoya in charge at Fort Christina. 

Rudman says, that Printz returned to Sweden suddenly 
and without reason, except, ** weary of delay and apprehen- 
sion of danger from the near vicinity of the Dutch, Fort 
Casirair being only five miles from Fort Christina, he went 
back to Sweden." It is more than probable that his return 
was brought about from remorse, from his untimely, sudden, 
denounced and supposed treacherous treaty. His departure 
however was a severe blow to many of the Swedes. They 
keenly felt their strength weakening. They had no confi- 
dence in Pappegoya. The next year (1654) John Claude 
Risingh, **a Swede of large proportions'*, who had been 
commissioned Governor of New Sweden in 1653, to take 
Printz's place, sailed for the Delaware, and arrived at Fort 
Christina in the month of May of that year. 

He brought with him instructions, to at once enlarge and 
extend the Swedish colony, without giving offense to the 
Dutch or English, **and rather suffer the Dutch to occupy 
said fortress" (Casimir), **than it should fall into the hands 
of the English, who are more powerful and of course most 
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dangerous in that country. " Notwithstanding these instruc- 
tions (feeling his ability to do so) he determined to sei2ce 
Fort Casimir and drive the Dutch away. To this end he 
and John Amundson, who was with him as Military Com- 
mander, appeared before Fort Casimir, with their men. 
They **fired a royal salute,*' and dropped anchor on May 31, 
1654. They at first determined to attack the Fort by a bold 
and unexpected strike and fight their way through as best 
they could. But they finally concluded to gain possession, 
if possible, by skill, artifice and stratagem. They landed 
near the Fort with about twenty to thirty men of their 
military retinue, under the immediate command of Captain 
Swenso. They viewed the Fort and its surroundings, and 
saw at a glance the incompetency and inefficiency of the 
garrison opposed to them. 

The Military commander of the Fort was Gerrit Bikker. 
He was a man of **great weakness and timidity," and 
instantly became much alarmed. Through his great fear 
and trepidation, it is recorded by some writers, **he submitted 
to the Swedish authority of Captain Swenso and his twenty 
men, who had been sent ashore, and permitted them to 
enter and take possession of the Fort.'* Others say, and 
their account seems more in accord with the truth, *'that 
the controlling cause of the surrender, was the fact that 
Risingh and those under him, had basely pretended that the 
Dutch West India Company had authorized it,** — and that 
Risingh had been commissioned by the Company to take 
possession of the Fort and occupy it. Acrelius says, the 
Swedes, **gave two salutes and demanded the surrender of 
the fort, as erected on Swedish ground." 

The better opinion however, as gathered from the various 
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writers, seems to be that the surrender was brought about 
**solely upon the misrepresentations of Risingh.'* There is 
nothing reliable to the contrary of this, unless an alleged 
statement of Bikker himself, be accepted as true. This 
under the circumstances, however, could hardly be expected. 
Bikker*s statement as it has come down to us, is, — that while 
the oflScers and garrison of the fort, were wondering and 
consulting as to what should be done. Captain Swenso and 
his 20 to 30 men, with their swords partially drawn, entered 
the fort. '*I welcomed them as friends,'* says Bikker, '*and 
asked them for a parley. But my soldiers were immediately 
chased out of the fort, and their goods taken in possession, 
as likewise my property, — and I could hardly by entreaty, 
bring it so far to bear, that I, with my wife and children, 
were not likewise shut out almost naked.'* Other accounts, 
of hardly a credible character, suggest, — *'That the soldiers 
of the fort seemed to be acting in concert with the enemy," — 
that they were all engaged "in revelry and carousal," — that 
the Dutch were enjoying themselves in eating and * 'drinking 
to hilarious intoxication," — including Von Poffenburg and 
Bikker, "until such time as Risingh and his soldiers saw 
fit" to take advantage of their condition, and expel them 
and take formal possession, in the name of Queen Christina 
of Sweden. It seems quite clear from the best authorities, 
that Risingh throughout it all, represented himself to be 
acting by the authority of the Dutch West India Company. 
A very short time before this, the Swedish Ambassadors 
at the Hague, were informed by the State's General of 
Holland and the Directors of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, that they had not authorized the erection of the fort 
on Swedish territory. Risingh' s knowledge of this enabled 
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him to originate and successfully carry out his fraudulent 
scheme. When the surrender however was completed, he 
at once announced his real authority, and offered induce- 
ments to the people to accept the Queen as their Sovereign. 
Many of them accepted and took the prescribed oath of 
allegiance, which he personally administered to them. He 
then placed his friend Swen Schute (or Skjrte) in command 
of the fort and went to Fort Christina, taking with him (as 
prisoners) Von Poffenburg and several of the garrison, whom 
he feared if left at large might transmit the intelligence of 
the surrender to the authorities at New Amsterdam. He 
well knew the belligerent and head-strong character of 
Stuyvesant, and dreaded his vengeance should he be apprised 
of the true state of affairs. But he * 'reckoned without his 
host". It is said that one Dirk Schniler, a good-for-noth- 
ing, bright sort of a fellow of the Dutch garrison, * 'having 
seen and heard all that went on, stole away from the fort 
unseen by the Swedes. * * He made his way at once, and as 
best he could, to New Amsterdam, his native place. From 
the accounts given of his journey, he met with many trials 
and difficulties; but after many days of travel through 
swamps, woods and other obstructions, he arrived at his 
destination. He sought and found Governor Stuyvesant, 
and gave him a detailed account of all that had occurred. 
The taking of Fort Casimir by the Swedes, was accomplished 
on '^Trinity" Sunday, and in their reverence for the day, they 
signalled their victory by naming the fort, * 'Trefalldigheets 
Fort," or "Fort Trinity." Even at that time, when pre- 
sumably at its best, the fort was weak for the purposes of 
defense, but was admirably well located. Risingh fully 
realizing the condition of affairs, at once began to thoroughly 
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repair and strengthen it. This work was done under the 
personal supervision of Peter Lindstroem, an expert engineer 
of that day. Risingh was jubilant for awhile, but his joy 
was soon turned to sorrow. The intrepid and bold Stuy- 
vesant had heard it all, and had communicated with the 
authorities at Holland, to either contradict or sustain the 
representations of Risingh. The following year (although 
Risingh had ceased to be in authority at the fort), Stuy- 
vesant received intelligence from Holland, exposing the 
fraud perpetrated by Risingh, and emphatically directing the 
entire **expulsion of the Swedes from the South River.** 
The Dutch West India Company also severely and publicly 
denounced Bikker, and his surrender of the fort was declared 
to be an **infamous surrender.'* Stuyvesant was also 
ordered, **to exert every nerve to revenge that injury, not 
only by restoring affairs to their former situation, but by 
driving the Swedes from every side of the river, as they did 
with us.** In obedience to these orders, in the month of 
August (near the middle) 1655, Stuyvesant organized and 
equipped a fleet of vessels and set sail for Fort Casimir, or 
Fort Trinity, as it was then called by the Swedes. This 
flotilla consisted (as variously estimated) of from five to 
seven armed vessels and transports, containing from 500 to 
700 men. Risingh in some way was informed of their sail- 
ing. Presumably by friendly Indians. He at once reenforced 
the fort and laid in additional ammunition. Swen Schute 
being in command was ordered to resist any attack the Dutch 
might make, **but if the Dutch came peaceably as friends he 
was to so meet them and amicably adjust their difference.** 
They then awaited the arrival of the enemy with fear and 
apprehension. Early in September, Stuyvesant with his 
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fleet and his **New Netherland Volunteers," appeared a 
little north of Fort Trinity. They then landed without any 
opposition whatever. Not a gun was fired on either side. 
He first cut off as far as he was able to do so, all communi- 
cation with Fort Christina, and then directed his attention 
towards capturing Fort Casimir. He at first sent an envoy 
of peace to Swen Schute, and requested a conference with 
him. This was granted. The conference however was very 
brief. StU3rvresant made demand for the immediate and 
unconditional surrender of the fort. **The villagers were 
not to be molested.** If this demand was not promptly 
acceded to, *'the Fort and village would be fired upon at 
once. * * Schute felt his inability to cope with such a force, 
and rather than see the destruction that would follow his 
refusal, ignominiously surrendered and delivered to Stuy- 
vesant, the fort and all its property, **to be taken and held 
by him as the property and possessions of the Dutch West 
India Company,** — of which Stuyvesant was a director. 
Both victor and vanquished entered the fort together in 
good humor. A sermon was preached by Dominie, Mega- 
polensis of the New Amsterdam church. This is said to 
have been the first sermon ever preached in New Castle. 
But however this may be, Stuyresant wrote to the City 
Fathers, * 'with our imperfect thanksgiving, as God's hand 
and blessing was remarkably visible with us, as well in the 
weather and prosperous success, as in the discouragement of 
our enemy.** There also appears in the Albany Records the 
following report from Stuyvesant to the Council, sent from 
Fort Casimir under date of September 12, 1655, — ''Last Sun- 
day a week ago to-day after the sermon we took our depar- 
ture, * * (from New Amsterdam) * *next day about 3 O. C. p. m. 
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we arrived off of the bay of South River, a calm and unfavor- 
able tide delayed our running up to it. The following day 
we came to anchor before the place, — the Swedish Fort 
Elsburg, " (at the mouth of Salem Creek) * 'then we mustered 
and divided our little force into five sections. On Friday in 
the morning we weighed anchor, wind and tide being favor- 
able, passed about 8 or 9 o'clock Fort Casimir without show 
of hostility on either side and cast anchor about a patereros 
shot distant from the above mentioned Fort. We landed 
our troops instantly and sent Capt. Lent Smith with a drum- 
mer to demand restitution of our property. The factor 
Klswick came from Fort Christina next day and asked in a 
friendly way, the cause of our coming, 'to obtain and main- 
tain our possessions,' we answered." 

These two, seem to constitute all the official reports of 
record made by Stuyvesant, of the re-capture by him of 
Fort Casimir. Schute's conduct in thus surrendering the 
fort, was severely criticised and condemned by Risingh, when 
he heard it the next day, as he was on his way to the fort 
with reenforcements. But he was too late. All further 
efforts on the part of Risingh to regain his lost possessions 
were fruitless. The factor Elswick was threatened with 
arrest as a spy, but finally allowed to go in peace, and bear 
to his master the intelligence, "that the Swedes had no right 
to any part of the country,'* and that they would not be 
acknowledged in any way, except upon the condition that 
they would take the oath of allegiance. All who refused to 
do so should, "leave and return to their own country." 
The Swedish garrison at Fort Trinity, was small. About 
two- thirds of them took "the required oath," to the "High 
and Mighty Lords and Patroons of the New Netherland 
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Province." These were granted the privilege of remaining 
as **freemen" on the South River. Of those who lived in 
the town outside of the Fort, no oath of allegiance was 
required or demanded. Without a murmur they all acquiesed 
in the change of government. 

Harsh and angry words continued to be exchanged 
between Risingh and Stuyvesant. Military preparations 
went on upon both sides. Lieut. Hook was sent over to 
Fort Casimir to imparl. He no sooner arrived, than he was 
arrested as a spy and imprisoned. Throughout all of this 
**war of words,'' as bitter as it appeared to be, Risingh 
never seemed at all to think or even to suspect that Stuy- 
vesant intended going beyond the possessions he obtained 
through his treaty with Printz. He thought that under any 
circumstances, he (Stuyvesant) would confine himself to the 
territory south of the Christina creek. But in this he was 
mistaken. Stuyvesant's intentions extended much further. 
He intended in accordance with his secret instructions, **to 
drive the Swedes from the country.'* Therefore, instead of 
waiting for any offensive action on the part of Risingh, he 
marched over with his men to Fort Christina, and after "a 
seige of fourteen days, and the firing of but a single gun," 
the Swedes surrendered. The Dutch entered and the 
Swedes marched out. With this event, New Sweden (or 
New Swedenland as it was then alternately called) 
on the Delaware, permanently came to an end. The 
historian, Bancroft, in commenting upon these events says, — 
**Such was the end of New Sweden, the colony that connects 
our country with Gustavus Adolphus, and the nations that 
dwell on the Gulf of Bothnia. It maintained its distinct 
existence for a little more than seventeen years, and 
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succeeded in establishing permanent plantations on the 
Delaware. ' ' 

The new and extended Dutch colony was then called the 
''South River Colony,*' and it was placed under the super- 
intendence of Mynheer, William Beekman, as Lieutenant 
Governor, under the control of the principal or superior 
government of New Amsterdam. 

**Fort Christina, '* was changed to **Fort Altona,'* 
"Fort Trinity' * resumed its original name of * *Fort Casimir, ' ' 
and the settlement adjoining it was called **New Amstel,'* — 
after a stream of water or river which flowed through 
Amsterdam in Holland. The word ** Amsterdam'* signifying 
**a dam or dyke of the Amstel" river. 

With the passing away of the Swedes, Fort Casimir began 
to be neglected and to go into ruin. It was used occasionally 
as a public store house, for religious worship, for dispensing 
of justice and other public purposes. But its usefulness and 
availibility for defensive purposes had ceased. 

In the Albany records there are a few references to it, in 
its expiring years. In a document dated at New Amstel, 
March 30, 1658, J. Alrich writes to Stuyvesant as to some of 
its needs, **a store and building in the fort, because they have 
not yet begun to trade in beavers. ' ' 

March 13, 1658, and the following day, 'Treacher Mellins 
preached and held thanksgiving services in the Fort." 
March 15, 1658, Stuyvesant reports they **were not in a 
good condition on South river, much fraud, smuggling, 
crime and larceny." 

September 4, 1659, Stuyvesant reports, **Every-thing in 
the city's Colony on the Delaware in a deplorable state." 

October i, 1659, **Fort Amstel had become very dirty and 
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it was ordered to be cleaned out, which was done imme- 
diately.'* 

December 30, 1659, William Beekman wrote Stuyvesant, 
** Jacob Alrich died and it caused a great altercation in the 
colony. Most of the colony went to Manhattas instead of 
Virginia.'* 

Under English rule, on ''December 6, 1669, Court held at 
the Fort in New Castle upon the Delaware river for the 
tryall of the Long Finne &c. about the late insurrection.** 

This Court was held under a commission of Sir Francis 
Lovelace, Esquire, Governor General of His Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of York. 

Marcus Jacobsen, called the **Long Finne,*' was the ring- 
leader of a rebellion against the English authority. He was 
arrested, tried, convicted and branded with the letter **R,'* 
(the insignia of a rebel) and sold as a slave and sent to 
Barbadoes. All the other insurrectionists were punished by 
fine and forfeiture of their goods. 

So it was, as is herein written, that Fort Casimir was 
built by the Dutch in 1651, and ended in decay and ruin 
under the English in 1671. 

The present city of New Castle thus begun, soon spread 
in size and increased in population. It was first incorpo- 
rated on May 17, 1672, by the name of a Balywick, 
governed by a Baily and six assistants. 

Much of the early and interesting history of this great 
country of ours, centres around this ancient place on the 
shores of the Delaware River. But the rise and fall of Fort 
Casimir being the sole scope and purpose of this writing, 
other matters of perhaps equal interest, must be deferred to 
some future day. 
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Believing his pleasant yet onerous task measurably well 
performed, the writer will conclude by quoting the closing 
lines of Washington Irving, as written in his humorous, 
yet truthful work, with which all readers are, or should be 
familiar, ** Notes from the History of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. ' ' 

**Before I conclude," says Mr. Irving, ^*let me point out 
a solemn warning, furnished in the subtle chain of events 
by which the capture of Fort Casimir has produced the 
present convulsions of the Globe. By the treacherous sur- 
prisal of Fort Casimir then, did the crafty Swedes enjoy a 
transient triumph, but drew upon their heads the vengeance 
of Peter Stuyvesant, who wrested all New Sweden from 
their hands. By the conquest of New Sweden Peter Stuy- 
vesant aroused the claims of Lord Baltimore, who appealed 
to the cabinet of Great Britain, who subdued the whole 
province of New Netherland. By this achievement the 
whole extent of North America from Nova Scotia to the 
the Floridas was rendered one entire independency upon the 
British Crown. But mark the consequence, the hitherto 
scathed colonies being thus consolidated and having no rival 
colonies to check, or keep them in awe, waxed great and 
powerful, and finally becoming too strong for the mother 
country, were enabled to shake off this bond, and by a 
glorious revolution became an independent empire. But 
the chain of events stopped not here, the successful revolu- 
tion in America produced the sanguinary revolution in 
France, which produced the puissant Bonaparte, who pro- 
duced the French Revolution, which has thrown the whole 
world in confusion. Thus have these great powers been 
successfully punished for their ill-starred conquests, and 
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thus, as I asserted, have all the present convulsions, revolu- 
tions and disasters that overwhelm mankind, originated in 
the capture of Little Fort Casimir, as recorded in this event- 
ful history.'* 
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APPENDIX. 

Should the authenticity of the facts stated in this paper 
be questioned, the critic is referred to the following author- 
ities: 

The Public Records of New Castle County. 

The Statutes of Delaware. 

The Albany Records (N. Y.), Vol. XII; B. Femow. 

History of New York; Roberts. 

Knickerbocker's New York; Irving. 

Scharf's History of Delaware. 

Ferris' Early Settlements, etc. 

Irife and Correspondence of George Read; Read. 

Watson's Annals of Philadelphia, etc. 

The Making of Pennsylvania; Sydney George Fisher. 

The Thirteen Colonies; Smith. 

A History of New Sweden; Acrelius. 

Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware; Clay. 

History of the United States; Bancroft. 

History of the United States; Alex. H. Stephens. 

History of Immanuel Church; Holcomb. 

Province of New Sweden; Thomas Campanius Holms. 

Duke of York's Record, (Dover) ; Printed by State in 1903. 
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COMMODORE JACOB JONES. 



Last year, while at the United States Naval Home in 
Philadelphia, I had the honor of seeing William Mackabee, 
the oldest man in the naval service of the republic. He 
was indeed almost as old as the navy, for the navy only 
dates as far back as the days of John Adams. The veteran 
was in fairly good health and spirits, but his memory was 
impaired, and he only vaguely remembered some of his 
former commanders. It was, however, an impressive sight 
to look on a man who had been able to raise his boyish 
shout over Hull's victory, who had been afloat before 
Decatur's fatal duel, who had reached bis prime before the 
terrible explosion on board the Princeton, who was past 
middle age before Ericcson launched the monitor, who 
had been in the service with Parragut the midshipman 
and Parragut the admiral, who might have frolicked with 
Stewart's powder boys in 1815, and who was still living nearly 
a generation after Stewart had descended to his grave. 
Nearly sixty years have gone by since Commodore Jacob 
Jones took command of the home, and more than fifty 
years after the Commodore's death, there stood William 
Mackabee to link the days of Christian slavery in Algiers 
with the days of winter excursions to the Algerine coast. 

Jacob Jones, according to the American Cyclopedia, was 
bom in 1770 ; while his eulogist, the Hon. John M. Clayton, 
says that he was bom in 1768. All agree that he was bora 
near Smyrna. 
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He lost both his parents in early infancy, but they left 
an estate, or some friends aided him, for he received a 
classical education, and afterwards ^lent four years in the 
study of medicine under the direction of Dr. James Sykes, 
of Dover. Further study in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania followed, and then he returned to his native County 
of Kent to practice his profession. It is stated that his 
family connections were helpful to him, and that he was 
generally popular, partly no doubt because he was an 
athletic man, skilled in out-door games, and a daring rider 
after the hounds. His long life suggests the reflection 
that he probably shrank from the carouses that so often 
followed a fox hunt. 

But we can only conjecture how Dr. Jones spent his time. 
Daily the newspapers mention the death of some one who 
practiced medicine in some rural district, and barely state 
the facts. One must form acquaintances among country 
physicians in order to appreciate their varied lives, their 
intimate knowledge of the physical and moral status of a 
village or a county. Dr. Jones must have heard all sorts 
of stories about the ship fever of the Revolution, the mala- 
dies on board African slavers, and the yellow fever which 
drove so many Philadelphians to Wilmington. Everybody 
in those days talked about yellow fever as the Mississippi 
Valley talked of it in later years, or as we talk of la g^ppe 
to-day. Charles Brockden Brown wrote a novel on plague- 
stricken Philadelphia; Edward Livingston was Mayor of 
New York during a yellow fever epidemic ; and Alexander 
Hamilton suggested a course of treatment for the disease. 
Dr. Jones must have heard religious enthusiasts tell how 
the Sunday amusements of Philadelphia had brought down 
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the pestilence, and how the Sunday law of 1794 was passed 
in consequence. 

Of all the men who helped to give us the English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century probably none had more 
varied knowledge than Robert Southey , and Southey wisely 
called his famous book **The Doctor.** All sorts of reflec- 
tions on education, society, men and books are to be found 
in that delightful compilation. Southey knew that the 
Doctor came in touch with all the learning and all the 
ignorance of the countryside. The most gross superstitions 
come before the notice of the country physician, and the 
most curious volume or the most philosophical treatise is 
shown to him by the farmer who has a taste for reading 
and who is proud to display his stores. It is highly prob- 
able that this discipline of medical life helped the Com- 
modore to guard the health of squadrons and navy yards. 

Jones was a man of education, and it would be curious to 
know if he was influenced by the words of a rough, coarse 
physician, whose stories will live as long as historians delve 
into the seamy side of eighteenth century life. Tobias 
George Smollett, student of medicine at Glasgow, unsuc- 
cessful dramatist, surgeon's mate on the expedition against 
Carthagena, satirist and novelist, physician at Bath and 
medical writer, translator of Don Quixote, editor in jail for 
libel, historian and traveler, writing his best novel as he 
drew near the end of a life full of quarrels and as full of 
kindliness, might have led a young physician to yearn for 
a cruise. It is true that Smollett draws hideous pictures of 
the worst side of the old-time man-of-war, but so does 
Marryat, and hundreds of boys have laid down Marryat's 
novels with a hunger for a life at sea. 
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For some reason Dr. Jones abandoned his profession, and 
received from Governor Clayton the appointment of derk 
of the Supreme Court of Delaware. This would apparently 
have opened the way for a legal career, and it certainly 
brought Jones into relations more or less intimate with all 
the foremost lawyers of the State. It is more than likely 
that he met counselors who had anecdotes of Burr and 
Hamilton, then so prominent at the bar of New York. 
Marshall was a name constantly mentioned, and political 
prophets declared that if Jefferson reached the Presidency 
the country would see James Madison in a high place. 
Legal friends, old landed proprietors, former patients, and 
neighbors, who had known his father, remonstrated when 
Jones, in the days of our troubles with France, threw away 
the prospects many a man would have considered flattering, 
and at thirty shipped on board the frigate United States 
as a midshipman. 

Why did he do this ? No one can answer. There may 
have been an innate craving for salt water, he may have 
grown weary of his routine duties, or he may have gone to 
sea, as a writer has hinted, in a passion of grief over the death 
of his first wife. But, whatever his motives, the act was 
extraordinary. The most famous of all midshipmen, Mid- 
shipman Easy, entered the service at sixteen, and we are 
told that this was much later than most boys. At nineteen, 
Harry Ormond, one of Miss Edgeworth's heroes, thought 
of going into the army, adding that he was too old for the 
navy. The evidence of records and biographies tallies with 
that of fiction. Bainbridge and Stewart were captains in 
the merchant service before reaching their majority ; Far- 
ragut was a midshipman at ten, many British officers began 
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their sea life at an earlier period ; it was taken for granted 
that a sailor would begin his career in his early teens, if 
not before his teens. Hood's "Irish Schoolmaster" had 
several pupils, 

'* Por aome are meant to right iUegal wrongs, 

And aome for Doctors of Divinitie, 
Whom he doth teach to mnrder the dead tongues, 

And so win academical degree, 

But some are bred for service of the sea, 
Howbeit their store of learning is so small, 

Por mickle waste he counteth it would be 
To stock a head with bookish wares at all, 

Only to be knocked off by ruthless cannon ball.** 

To our generation, a generation in which naval officers 
write histories, edit works on international law, publish 
mathematical text books, and take charge of scientific 
institutions, the roughness and ignorance of many old-time 
quarter-decks is something hard to understand. Jones went 
to sea in a rougher time than that of Maury, and even 
Maury found conditions which can hardly be credited to- 
day. It is exceedingly probable that Midshipman Jones 
of the frigate United States had more of what his mess- 
mates would have called book learning than any other mid- 
shipman, than any lieutenant or even than any captain then 
in the United States navy. Nevertheless he chose to per- 
form duties usually performed by boys, to run errands, to 
be laughed at by expert climbers, to be cursed by an irate 
lieutenant if he permitted a drunken sailor to slip away 
from a boat without leave, perhaps to be sent to the mast- 
head for half a day because of a trifling misdemeanor due 
to forgetfulness. A man of his physical capacity could 
defend himself against ill treatment, but no man can protect 
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himself against boyish mischief, and a midshipman's berth 
was a worse place for practical jokes than a boarding school. 
The delight of pitching a new midshipman out of his ham- 
mock, of taxing his credulity to the utmost, of laughing at 
all his blunders, can be estimated by any man who remem- 
bers his own boyhood. Well said Plato, that a boy is more 
sharp witted and unmanageable than any wild beast. It is 
not pleasant for a man of thirty to work with boys who are 
more experienced than himself, and Jones must have had 
to endure many petty annoyances. Tradition says that he 
was diligent in his attention to all the many details of ship 
life, and that, by the advice of Decatur, whenever he had 
difficulty in remembering the name of a rope, he wrote it on 
the taff-rail. If so, he ran the risk of vigorous expostula- 
tion on the part of the first lieutenant. Jones was unique. 
In the case of all his fellow officers the chief interest is 
martial, in his it is mental. 

Whatever the annoyances Midshipman Jones had to 
endure, he had the advantage of serving under three 
remarkable lieutenants, Charles Stewart, Richard Somers 
and Stephen Decatur; and, above all, it was a valuable 
experience to sail with Commodore Barry, the dauntless 
Irishman of the Revolution. So many stories have been 
told of Barry's courage and seamanship that one need not 
repeat any of them. Permit me, however, to mention an 
instance of his prompt action on land, an action, by the way, 
which indicates strong practical bent, rather than scrupulous 
regard for legal formalities. 

In 1787, the Pennsylvania Assembly was asked to call 
a convention to discuss the action of the late Constitutional 
Convention, and John Barry was among those who deemed 
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a convention necessary. Sundry assemblymen remained 
away for the purpose of breaking the quorum, and, when 
urged to attend, refused to do so. ** The next morning,'* 
to quote from an old account, '' a number of citizens, whose 
leader is said to have been Commodore John Barry, forcibly 
entered the lodgings of James McCalmont, a member from 
Franklin County, and Jacob Miley, a member from Dauphin 
County, who were among the seceders, dragged them to the 
State House and thrust them into the chamber, when the 
Assembly was in session, without a quorum." Mr. McCal- 
mont pleaded that he had been forcibly brought to the House 
against his wishes, and begged that he might be dismissed. 
Mr. Pitzsimmons stated that if any member of the House 
had forced the gentlemen from the determination of absent- 
ing himself, of course such member's conduct met with the 
disapprobation of the House. It was, however, impossible 
for any one to withdraw. Mr. McCalmont attempted to 
leave, but was prevented from doing so, and it is highly 
probable that Barry remained to see the end of the pro- 
ceedings. A quorum was on hand, and a convention was 
called. Legal proceedings against Barry were instituted, 
but Barry, by that time in a distant sea, did not worry 
about writs and technicalities. This incident proves that 
the difficulties of making and keeping a quorum were felt 
long before the speakership of the late Thomas B. Reed. 

The cruise of the United States was not marked by an 
engagement, a wreck, or any notable event; but all the 
midshipmen, Jacob Jones included, united in sending Com- 
modore Barry a letter in which they object to a newly- 
appointed midshipman, on the ground that he was a thief, 
coward and liar. Barry soon got rid of this youth, and 
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sa3rs, in terms less explicit than those of his junior officers, 
that the individual had behaved himself, in many instances, 
in a manner very unbecoming a gentleman. The midship- 
men scorned all evasion, and made their objections com- 
prehensible to the dullest intellect. 

The average American of to-day does not know much 
about the quasi- war with France. ** Quasi- war," our his- 
tories call it, because there was no formal declaration of 
hostilities. Still there were at least two notable frigate 
actions. Truxtun in the Constellation took L'Insurgente 
and made La Vengeance retreat. Shaw's daring cruise, 
after delighting the sailors of his generation, has lately fur- 
nished the material for a boy's story. Rodgers, Porter, 
and Stewart made reputations which helped them in later 
years. Jones had no chance to distinguish himself, but he 
learned a great deal about sea life as it was, and no doubt 
reflected on the contrast between our young navy and the 
older navies of England and Prance. Many of our ships 
were originally merchantmen, hastily converted into men- 
of-war, poorly equipped, and poorly officered. The mid- 
shipman who entered the service of 1799 had to accept 
rough surroundings and small pay. For many years after 
1799 if a midshipman was invited to a select party onshore, 
the berth might hold a conclave. One youth lent the 
pleasure-seeker his best coat, another found a new pair of 
trousers, another supplied a pair of boots, another produced 
a good hat. The honor of the navy required that the 
diner-out should present a creditable appearance, and he in 
turn lent his best garment to the next midshipman who 
wished to attend a ball. 

Jones rose to the rank of lieutenant and served for a 
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short time on board the Ganges. In 1803 he was second 
lieutenant of the Philadelphia, a vessel forever famous, not 
for what she did, but what Decatur did to her. The Phila- 
delphia ran aground before Tripoli, and her officers and 
crew were seized as prisoners of war. Five purchased their 
liberty on the terms of becoming Mahommedans, the rest 
were held in captivity until the end of the contest. 

Many Americans have written of the Tripolitan war, and 
it is doubtful if anybody ever wrote of it without telling of 
the kindness of Nicholas Nissen, the Danish consul. He 
did everything in his power for officers and men, he was 
considerate and unwearying, he proved himself all that a 
wise and experienced friend can be. Indeed, he considered 
that a Christian was so much better than a Moor that a 
Christian consul might strain or evade the laws and usages 
of diplomacy if he might help a Christian captive. There 
is no doubt that Captain Bainbridge wrote letters in lime 
juice, that Nissen managed to get these letters to Malta, 
that the Danish consul at Malta forwarded them to Com- 
modore Preble, and that Commodore Preble held them 
before the fire until they became legible. Bainbridge and 
Preble corresponded on the subject of the destruction of 
the Philadelphia. Among the captive sailors were a num- 
ber of Englishmen, and Bainbridge thought that perhaps 
Nelson might be induced to claim them. Nissen was cer- 
tainly a warm friend of the Americans, and he probably 
justified his partisanship on the ground that the Tripolitans 
were a gang of pirates, enemies to all Christendom. With 
our great grandfathers Nissen was the most popular of all 
Danes, but the great grandchildren have given that post to 
Hans Christian Andersen. 
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Shortly after the Philadelphia was taken, Nissen lent the 
officers some books, and enabled them to purchase their 
own books, which the Tripolitans had seized, but were glad 
enough to sell at a moderate price. There were some text 
books on drawing, navigation, and other subjects of pro- 
fessional interest, and a school was organized for the junior 
officers. Time brings its compensation. If Jones the mid- 
shipman had been laughed at for his lack of nautical 
experience Jones, the lieutenant, was a man to be admired. 
During the long confinement in Tripoli an officer who could 
discuss hygiene with the surgeon, who had been to college, 
and who had sat in court with counselors and judges, was 
a rara avis. There are qualities not visible on the quarter- 
deck, which reveal themselves inside the walls of a prison, 
and men who, like Bainbridge and Porter, had gone to sea 
early would be proud that they had a countr3rman who 
possessed the mental culture often found in the French 
navy before the Revolution, but rarely in the English or 
American service of those days. 

The school in Tripoli was not always in session, for there 
were interruptions. Sometimes the Bashaw of Tripoli grew 
angr>' and threatened to put the officers in a dungeon or to 
cut off their heads. It is not surprising that the Bashaw 
was very much annoyed at the burning of the Philadelphia, 
and that his temper was ruffled every time Preble bom- 
barded the city. One night a shot from the American 
squadron entered the prison walls, and scattered fragments 
of stone right and left, some of the fragments seriously 
bruising Captain Bainbridge. More than once the prison- 
ers planned their escape, and although the plans were 
unsuccessful, they caused alarm and resentment among the 
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anthorities. Bainbridge wished to give the crew a good 
Christmas dinner, and Nissen secured the needed supplies. 
Pood was needed for the sick, some of the men wanted 
rations and clothing, and Nissen always did his best, cheer- 
fully rendering any service that might relieve the dreariness 
of captivity. Nissen could not, however, induce the Bashaw 
to treat the crew as civilized nations treat their prisoners. 
The sailors were obliged to work at different trades on the 
fortifications, were poorly fed, and sometimes beaten. As 
Preble's blockade grew more close, food was scarce in 
Tripoli, and when true Moslems were on short allowance 
"Christian dogs,** to quote the current phrase of Barbary, 
were kept on meagre fare. Occasional holidays lightened 
the sky, and there was a little comedy acted over and over 
again, which cheered the hearts of all the captives, from 
Bainbridge to the youngest foremast hand. 

The Bashaw was so anxious to complete his pet fortifica- 
tions that he offered pay to the Americans who would work 
overtime. With money in their pockets the seamen visited 
the brandy shops kept by Jews, and indulged in a carouse. 
Moors look with disgust unspeakable on a drunken man, and 
zealous Mahommedans expressed their horror of inebriety, by 
spitting in the faces of the Americans. This was invariably 
resented, the sailors mauled their assailants in rough and 
tumble style, and the majesty of Tripolitan law sentenced 
the Christian dogs who had laid hands on true believers to 
the bastinado. But it so happened that the officer in charge 
was not hostile to the captives, and not unwilling to receive 
a bribe. It was formally his duty to be present during the 
infliction of the bastinado, yet beneath his dignity to actually 
look on at all the sufferings. Accordingly the offenders were 
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placed on the ground inside a wall, thick mats were fastened 
to their feet, each culprit was instructed to yell as if in agony, 
and the officer in charge stood outside, not positively know- 
ing that the infliction was a farce, but having excellent 
reason to suspect that it \i*as. The feet were well bandaged, 
the culprit shrieked his loudest or if he was too drunk to 
scream somebody else howled for him, the man who laid on 
the blows got some money for his part in the transaction, 
and the Moorish officer outside could report that all had been 
done in the traditional style. Men, like children, are some- 
times amused with trifles. After a dull day or week the 
knowledge that a dozen American sailors had sent two dozen 
Tripolitans flying home with torn beards and black eyes, 
that every one of the sailors had been bastinadoed, that not 
one of the dozen was hurt, and that all were willing to try 
the experiment anew, was a capital joke. Cooper thinks 
that the hardships of the Tripolitan captivity were exag- 
gerated, and it must be said for our enemies that out of 
more than three hundred prisoners there were only six 
deaths in nineteen months. 

Peace was concluded in 1805, and Jones returned to the 
United States. He was ordered to the Orleans Station, as 
it was called, and placed in command of the brig Argus. 
There was little chance for an American naval officer from 
1805 to 18 1 2, to win lasting fame, but there was an excel- 
lent chance of developing the promptness and vigilance that 
win victories when the great opportunities come. Every 
American ship could tell a stor>' of the brutality of the 
British impressment system, and our men-of-vrar learned to 
practice the most rigid discipline in order to be ready for 
attacks. West Indian pirates were numerous, and the 
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cruisers of regular navies were often called on to protect 
commerce. The Embargo Act, which forbade our merchant 
vessels to leave port, was unpopular, especially in New 
England. Merchants boldly defied the law, ships put to 
sea, juries refused to convict the offenders, and the navy, 
while it obeyed the government, and sought to enforce the 
statute, at heart sympathized with the culprits. Commer- 
cial paralysis led many bright merchant seamen to enter 
the navy. On the Southern coast, Jones must have heard 
many stories of the daring smugglers whom the government 
seemed unable to check. 

In 1 8 ID, Jones was made a Master Commandant, and the 
war of 1812 found him in command of the sloop of war 
Wasp. On October 18, 181 2, he met the British sloop 
Frolic, with four other British armed vessels in company. 

Repeated victories over Frenchmen and Spaniards had 
led the British to believe themselves unconquerable and 
Captain Whinyates of the Frolic sent his consorts ahead, 
while he prepared to fight the Wasp alone. It was rough 
weather, and the two vessels pursued different tactics. The 
Frolic poured in her broadsides as the Wasp descended in 
the waves, and the effect was to cut the American sails and 
rigging to pieces. The Wasp fired as the Frolic rose, and 
her shot, reaching the hull, caused terrible loss of life 
among the Frolic's crew. Both vessels had been damaged 
in their rigging by gales before the action, and the Wasp's 
maintopmast was shot away by the English fire. At last 
the Americans boarded, and found that every English sailor 
had left the deck, except the gallant fellow who stood at 
the wheel as stubborn as Pearson on the deck of the Serapis. 
The officers on the deck surrendered themselves, and the 
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American boarders were so well disciplined that no one was 
injured after the surrender. Our countrymen had done 
their work with terrible accuracy, and might well be merci- 
ful. In a fight of forty-three minutes they had poured in 
so deadly a fire that, according to the British captain, there 
were not twenty of the Frolic's crew left unhurt. The 
Wasp lost only five killed and five wounded. In force, the 
Frolic was superior by four light guns, and in gunnery she 
was superior to most English vessels. Her effective fire, 
while it did not save her from defeat, insured her recap- 
ture. As the Poictiers, a British seventy-four gun ship, 
hove in sight, the Wasp tried to escape, but her sails were 
cut to pieces, her rigging was in hopeless confusion, her 
spars were in bad condition, and the Poictiers easily cap- 
tured both sloops. Jones was soon exchanged, and with 
Hull and Decatur, was invited to a banquet in New York, 
at which banquet many prominent citizens were present. 
One of the citizens was a man who had not been diligent 
as a law student, and who had neglected business for society, 
but whose youthful idleness has been pardoned. His name 
was Washington Irving. 

The year 1812 gave us four victories on the ocean, and of 
these four, the triumph of the Wasp was the most brilliant. 
She took a vessel with a battery heavier than her own, 
while the Constitution was heavier than the Guerriere or 
the Java, and the United States heavier than the Mace- 
donian. Jones had won with the odds in metal against him, 
and deserved his promotion to the rank of captain. The 
frigate Macedonian, taken by Decatur in the United States, 
was repaired and placed under the command of Captain 
Jones. By this time the lawyers and physicians of Dela- 
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ware had unanimously admitted that the midshipman of 
1799 had adapted himself to a sea life, and that he was 
likely to adhere to the calling he had chosen. 

Captain Jones had, like all our naval officers, resented 
the cruelty of the British impressment system. Now he 
could see how terribly that system recoiled upon Great 
Britain. Boys had been taken from our fishing sloops, our 
merchantmen had been robbed of their crews until they 
were in actual peril, our gunboats had been searched by 
British officers, and the brutal attack on the Chesapeake 
had set the navy on fire. The result of all this was that 
for years before 1812 every American commander vowed 
that his ship should not be another Chesapeake. Every 
frigate and every sloop of war kept herself in constant 
readiness for attack. Gunnery drill was kept until our 
batteries reached a standard few British vessels ever reached. 
American sailors who had been forced into the British ser- 
vice, deserted, entered their own navy, and told their mess- 
mates what they had seen on board the British ships. All 
the best features of the British system were known to our 
officers. Our crews were leavened by men who had actual 
experience of the British navy, who hated its tyranny, but 
who understood its strength. For years the English had 
counted the French and Spaniards foemen unworthy of 
their steel. At last they met crews as brave as themselves, 
a trifle more dexterous in seamanship and incomparably 
more deadly in their aim. 

How strange it would have seemed to Captain Jones to 
have been told that there was a young officer in the British 
navy whose fame would surpass any English-speaking sea- 
man between Nelson and Farragut! A junior who went 
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to sea the year after Trafalgar, and who had no chance to 
gain many laurels at our expense, was gathering materials 
for novels that will never be forgotten while English-speak- 
ing men go down to the sea in ships. Frederick Marryat 
knew the old British navy, with its beautiful ships and its 
sturdy heroism ; he understood the pranks of the midship- 
man and the life of the quarter-deck ; he had witnessed 
the tyranny of brutes clad in a little brief authority and 
relished the humor that rose as inevitably as the spray. 
Jones lived long enough to read how Jack Easy tricked 
the Vice-Consul, how Peter Simple got out of prison, how 
Percival Keene tormented the purser, and how Japhet 
sought far and wide for his father. Many an American tar 
forgave his old grudges against the British for the sake of 
Marryat. Let us hope that Commodore Jones read Marryat, 
for if he did not, he ought to have been court-martialed. 

In 1813, Commodore Stephen Decatur of the United 
States, Captain Jacob Jones of the Macedonian, and Captain 
James Biddle of the Hornet were driven into New London 
by the British squadron under Commodore Hardy. Hardy 
was a fine specimen of the British gentleman, not given 
to useless burnings and plunderings, as some of his fellow 
commanders were, and he refrained from any outrage on 
quiet farmers and fishermen. Still the presence of a hostile 
squadron always causes alarm and New London was not 
sure what Hardy might do. Goodrich, the Peter Parley 
of a former generation, tells how the blockade fretted and 
half-maddened Decatur, and his language well deserves 
quoting, **He (Decatur) was rather below the middle size, 
but of a remarkably, compact and symmetrical form. He 
was broad-shouldered, full-chested, thin in the flank ; his 
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eyes were black, piercing and lit with a spark of fire ; his 
nose was thin and slightly hooked ; his lips were firm, his 
chin small, but smartly developed. His whole face was long 
and bony ; his complexion, swarthy ; his hair, jet black, 
and twisted in ropy curls down his forehead and over his 
ears. Altogether he was a remarkable-looking man, and 
riveted the attention of every one who saw him. By the 
side of the quiet thoughtful Jones, and the dark, hand- 
some, complacent Biddle — his fellow prisoners — ^he seemed 
like a caged eagle, ready to rend in atoms the bars which 
restrained him." 

The Commodore was irritable and said many things in 
his wrath. He attempted to escape, but blue lights were 
thrown up, and the British were evidently on guard. Deca- 
tur insisted that these signals were made by traitors. Good- 
rich believes that they were made by Englishmen. Decatur 
was ready to charge all New I/>ndon with treason ; while 
Goodrich argues that New I/>ndon was anxious that Deca- 
ttu* should put out to sea and relieve the town of the 
blockade. For years after the war whenever there was a 
political row in a tavern they who still clung to Federalist 
tenets accused the Democrats of crouching to Napoleon, 
and they who were ardent in their Democracy hurled back 
the charge of the treacherous blue lights which kept Deca- 
ttir in port. Jones was unable to get to sea. Decatur finally 
left New York in the President, only to be captured by 
a British squadron. Biddle made his escape, and took the 
British sloop Penguin. It was easier for Jones to endure the 
blockade. By nature he was less fiery than Decatur, and 
nineteen months in Tripoli had taught him not to struggle 
against the inevitable. If Decatur had been a captive in 
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Tripoli, his guards might have been pardoned for hinting 
at bowstrings and sabres. 

Onr second war with Great Britain was hardly over before 
Decatur sailed for the Mediterranean in command of a 
squadron, and in that squadron the Macedonian, Captain 
Jones, was found. The object of the expedition was to 
bring down the insolence of Algiers, and before Decatur 
returned, not only Algiers, but Tunis and Tripoli, also, 
promised to treat America with proper respect. Slowly and 
sullenly the Moors recognized that no more tribute could 
be demanded of Americans, that our vessels were not to be 
seized, that our citizens were not to be held in slavery. The 
powers of Europe were stung into manly jealousy by the 
truthful saying of the Pope that America had done more 
to humble the Barbary pirates than all the rest of Christen- 
dom together. In the year after Decatur's visit Lord 
Exmouth's cannon knocked the batteries of Algiers to 
pieces, and France still later took up the work of conquest, 
a work which was not finished until after the death of Com- 
modore Jones. If, to-day, travelers can spend the winter in 
Algiers, they in no small degree owe the pleasure of their 
rambles to the American seamen of the early years of the 
republic. In less than fifty years of national existence we 
encountered Tripoli and Algiers, showed ourselves perfectly 
ready to encounter Tunis, and put an end to the shameful 
oppression and blackmail Europe had tolerated for genera- 
tions. Jacob Jones in his youth probably saw the policies 
which insured sea captains against seizure by Moorish 
pirates, he may hax^e known 0*Brien« who passed years in 
Algierian captivity and subsequently became our consul to 
Algiers; he had spent nineteen months of his life in 
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Tripoli; he knew that Bambridge and Porter had been 
threatened with death by the tyrant, and in his prime he 
took part in the expedition that ended all this. No Amer- 
ican orator, not Webster when he replied to Hayne, not 
I^incoln when he delivered his second inaugural, roused 
more patriotic enthusiasm than Decatur called forth by his 
blunt and sailor-like speech. The Dey of Algiers, who no 
longer dared threaten, coaxed and begged in vain for 
tribute. Chagrined and frightened, he implored Decatur 
for a present, at least a little powder, and Decatur replied, 
** If you insist on having powder you must have some balls 
with it.'' 

Jones had, if Clayton's date be correct, more than passed 
the half century milestone before Decatur fell in the terri- 
ble duel at Bladensburg. 

Within twenty years the position of the American seaman 
had changed. Jones had entered a navy headed by many 
who had served in the Revolution. The four leading 
names of that period are John Barry, Richard Dale, Thomas 
Truxtun iand Edward Preble. Before 1812, Barry and 
Preble were dead, and Dale and Truxtun in private life. 
Of all the seamen who won fame in our second war with 
Great Britain, Barney was the only one who had served 
in the Revolution. Jones had outlived the veterans of his 
early days, and had risen to be one of the leading officers 
of a new generation. Here and there might be found an 
old sailor who had been a powder boy in the Revolution, 
but the commanders were men who had served their appren- 
ticeship under the Constitution of the United States and 
not under the Articles of Confederation. 

When Commodore Jones, in his turn, rose to the com- 
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mand of squadrons, first in the Mediterranean and after- 
wards in the Pacific, at every port he found evidence of 
the Rowing importance and dignity of his country. In the 
days of our first three Presidents, American independence 
on the water was a jest, for a British cruiser in need of 
men simply overhauled the first American merchant ship 
she met and impressed as many sailors as she desired. 
Theoretically, no man, unless he was a British subject, was 
seized ; but if an able seaman was named Smith, that was 
deemed proof that he was an Englishman ; if he was named 
McDonald, that was evidence of his Scottish birth ; if he 
was named Kelly, he was claimed as an Irishman. Porter 
was twice impressed in the British navy; Lawrence was 
insulted by a press gang ; Stewart needed all his tact to 
avoid strife with the British officers over impressment; 
Macdonough, a man from Jones' own State, was forced to 
serve on board a British ship ; Hull narrowly avoided a 
bloody encounter with English vessels anxious to search 
among his crew for an alleged deserter. For a quarter of 
a century no American ever went to sea without the risk of 
being impressed or insulted by English press gangs. Men 
known to be Americans were detained on board English 
ships and fiogged for daring to write to American consuls. 
At the beginning of the war of 1812, it is estimated that 
two thousand Americans were sent to British prisons, because 
they refused to fight against their own countrymen. But 
after the war of 18 12 no press gang ever boarded an Amer- 
ican ship. The lesson so long needed had been taught. 
Within twenty years Jones had seen the death of American 
slavery in Algiers, and of American impressment on board 
English men-of-war. Within the same period steam navi- 
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cruisers of regular navies were often called on to protect 
commerce. The Embargo Act, which forbade our merchant 
vessels to leave port, was unpopular, especially in New 
England. Merchants boldly defied the law, ships put to 
sea, juries refused to convict the offenders, and the navy, 
while it obeyed the government, and sought to enforce the 
statute, at heart sympathized with the culprits. Commer- 
cial paralysis led many bright merchant seamen to enter 
the navy. On the Southern coast, Jones must have heard 
many stories of the daring smugglers whom the government 
seemed unable to check. 

In 1810, Jones was made a Master Commandant, and the 
war of 181 2 found him in command of the sloop of war 
Wasp. On October 18, 181 2, he met the British sloop 
Frolic, with four other British armed vessels in company. 

Repeated victories over Frenchmen and Spaniards had 
led the British to believe themselves unconquerable and 
Captain Whinyates of the Frolic sent his consorts ahead, 
while he prepared to fight the Wasp alone. It was rough 
weather, and the two vessels pursued different tactics. The 
Frolic poured in her broadsides as the Wasp descended in 
the waves, and the effect was to cut the American sails and 
rigging to pieces. The Wasp fired as the Frolic rose, and 
her shot, reaching the hull, caused terrible loss of life 
among the Frolic's crew. Both vessels had been damaged 
in their rigging by gales before the action, and the Wasp's 
maintopmast was shot away by the English fire. At last 
the Americans boarded, and found that every English sailor 
had left the deck, except the gallant fellow who stood at 
the wheel as stubborn as Pearson on the deck of the Serapis. 
The officers on the deck surrendered themselves, and the 
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The old Commodace, as he kx^ed at msps and charts, 
mayw^ have thoii|riit that he bdooged to a great republic 
He Goold remember the dosmg days of the Rc vtjiuli oo, and 
was old enoa^ to have eutei e d the United Slates Senate 
before the huri o n s drixte over the purchase of Louisiana. 
Florida came ondcr our 9m%^ Texas entered the UnioD, and 
old Commodore Jones pnwwMy w on dered whether the young 
fdlowswfaowenttoCali&miawouki find gold equal in value 
to a good cruise after prize money. Bven to-day a bright 
schoolboy who looks at a colored map> and notes theorigiDal 
thirteen States* the vast Lo ui si an a tract, and the later 
expansions is deeply impressed by the westward wending 
of the course of the empire. These growths meant more 
to an old man who had watdied all these great steps. In 
his boyhood there were pessimists who declared that the 
country could not exist and must go ba<^ to British rule : 
in his prime the Indians threatened every settlement 
beyond the AUegbanies ; while he lay blockaded in New 
London the English were (banning to capture Louisiana ; 
and he lived to hear that American soldiers had entered 
the halls of the Monteznmas, and that England had given 
up all hope of securing Oregon. He had captured the 
Frolic before Stephenson experimented with his first loco- 
motive, and he lived on beyond the days of the incor- 
poration of the Pennsylvania Rsulroad. 

As a bone recalls by-gone ages to the eye of the palaeono- 
tologist, so a word may tell of what has been and now is. 
In the letters of i8 12-15, ^^^ naval officers continually 
speak of * 'telegraphing,*' using that word where we would 
«ay * 'signaling. ' ' Possibly the old Commodore, who gov- 
the asylum, may still have spoken of ' 'telegraphing, " ' 
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but the young men and the people who liked to be con- 
sidered progressive spoke of the * ' electric telegraph, * ' for the 
message had flashed, ''What hath God wrought !" 

It is safe to say that Commodore Jones often remarked 
that the influence of the Revolution was potent in the land 
long after it had ceased to rule the navy. Our first President 
was our commander at Yorktown ; Adams and Jefferson 
had been famous civilians in a day when their zeal might 
have exalted them to the gallows; Madison had been in 
the Continental Congress ; Monroe had been aide-de-camp 
to I/>rd Stirling ; John Quincy Adams had been in our 
civil service during the Revolution; Jackson had been a 
boy soldier and a prisoner of war. Van Buren was the first 
President who could not remember the Revolution; and 
after him came William Henry Harrison, who was two years 
old when our independence was acknowledged. Possibly 
some of Jones' legal friends knew Horace Binney, the only 
man who claimed a personal acquaintance with Washington, 
I^incoln and Grant. 

Eighty years of life, and half a century of time — and 
such a time — in his country's service, were granted to the 
gallant veteran. Delaware is and will always be proud that 
she gave birth to the first famous Jones who ever trod an 
American quarter-deck or hoisted a broad pennant. Yes, 
the first famous Jones. There was a daring Scotchman who 
nearly kidnapped the Earl of Selkirk, who drove English 
insurance agents into bankruptcy, who took the Serapis 
off Scarborough harbor, who won the hearts of French 
duchesses and who commanded a Russian fleet. He was 
a remarkable man — that dauntless Scotch rover. Yet while 
in the reeds along the river there is one chicken of all the 
brood of the blue hen, that chicken will patriotically vocif- 
erate, ** But his name was not Jones." 
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A MEMOIR. 

A man who has lived a clean life in a community for forty 
years and whose energies have been devoted to the upbuild- 
ing of human character, deserves well of his fellows and has 
earned a word of recognition and reward. Such a life was 
that of William A. Reynolds. With a line of ancestry that 
could be traced back to royal blood, he did not content him- 
self with the accomplishments of his forbears, but in his 
early days he showed an ambition to so equip himself, that 
he would be a force for good, and be able, on his own account, 
to accomplish something. 

His kinsfolk were plain New England people, and from 
them he received but little encouragement in the matter of 
acquiring a college education. They had not gone beyond 
the common schools, which had been enough for them, and 
had served them a good part, why the need of going further. 
But young Re3molds was ambitious to go further than the 
common schools. He thirsted for information and made 
deep draughts from the fountains of knowledge, becoming 
an enthusiastic student; and when he graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1858, at the age of twenty-one years, he 
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was thoroughly rooted and grounded in the classics and in 
mathematics, and was recognized as being admirably equip- 
ped for his life work. 

He had some tendency towards taking up medicine as a 
profession, but being limited in means, it was necessary for 
him to resort, at once, to something that would assure a 
livelihood. A Delaware girl had been sent to Rhode Island 
to school. It was in that State that young Reynolds lived 
in his boyhood days. The Delaware girl and the Rhode 
Island boy met, and in reply to his inquiry as to a place 
where he could go to teach, she suggested Dover, Delaware, 
the home of her father, and this led to William A. Reynolds 
coming to Delaware and settling in Dover in the fall of 1858. 
The girl who influenced him to come to Delaware afterwards 
became his wife. By what small circumstances are the cur- 
rents of our lives changed. 

He opened in the fall of 1858, what he was pleased to call 

the ** Dover English and Classical School**. It occupied a 

room in what at that time was called the Reporter Building, 

so named because The State Reporter, a weekly newspaper, 

edited by George W. S. Nicholson was published there, and 

it occupied the site of the present Hotel Richardson. A 

year later the school was moved to a second story room on 

Lockerman street. In a prospectus of the school issued in 

1859, Mr. Reynolds says : 

''Study, like any other occupation, requires long-continued appli- 
cation to insure skill. The importance of education to the farmers of 
this State cannot be too strongly urged. Here we have no large cities 
to domineer over us, but hereafter, as heretofore, our influential men 
will in good part spring from the honest yeomanry of our State. To 
every yoimg man of education, energy and integrity, a %ai<t field ol 
usefulness will be opened. 
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If you wish to see your sons become useful men and a comfort to 
your declining years, give them a good education. It will be worth 
more to them than coffers of gold and silver. 

We do not make you great promises of what we will do. We wish, 
however, by faithful industry, to show ourselves worthy of your 
patronage, and build up a school which will be a credit to your pleas- 
ant capital, and obviate the necessity of your sons going to Northern 
institutions, and consequently spread more widely the opportunities 
for an education." 

The promise was more than kept, " by faithful industry*' 
the principal showed himself worthy of the patronage 
bestowed, and he built up a school that was a positive 
credit to the State capital. The school continued at Dover 
until 1865. In 1 86 1 the name was changed to ** Dover 
Classical Seminary.'' The prospectus for that year states: 
'*In view of the success of the institution, we hope the 
people will still more liberally patronize it. Let not the 
unfortunate condition of our country be an excuse for not 
giving to your children that boon which alone will qualify 
them to reside in a free country." About that time a 
female department was organized in connection with the 
school under the direction of Miss Abbie Remington, and 
with Miss Mary E. Reynolds, a sister of the Principal, as 
assistant, but it seems to have continued but a year. 

Special attention was given to the languages and to 
mathematics. This was in the time of the Civil War, when 
political feeling was intense. Mr. Reynolds had been bred 
in New England. His political opinions were in direct 
opposition to many of his patrons, but by reason of his 
manliness, his fair dealing, and his acknowledged ability 
as an instructor, he established and maintained an unusually 
meritorious and successful school, and won the good opinion 
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of tise entire comnnizxxtT. Amnng fail pnpib at Dover were 
John R. Xicliolssoii. die ^ueiit eAtimued CfaanodDor of the 
Scare: Hesrv R. JohnaQii, t&e oldest pgartiring mttomey at 
Dover: Rirhard H air initi al, the bcSfiaiEt advocate; his 
brocber. Adniiral P. F. H arrin gtop: Henry R. Pennington, 
a grsdnate from the U. S. Naval Acadcmv and afterwards 
a member of New Castle bar: Walter Marris* Cashier of the 
Farmers' Bank: Edward O. Shakespeare, later a dis^ 
tizig:Tib>hed phTssdazi m Philadelphia, and his brother, 
Benjamin F. Sbikespeare: Thomas Sanlsbary, John Slay, 
WiHiazi L^ Clarke. Jacob Ecdies. Jacob Deane, Henry M. 
Ridgely. Arthur \[cDameI: Robert W. Todd, now a sac- 
cessful lawyer in New York City; Charks G. Fisher, 
WilTiam H. Walker: WEHiam T. Sharp^ die ^'^^hW of 
Harrington National Bank: Erasmus C. Danmn^, who 
served in the Rebellicn as sorgeon and afterwards p tac ti oed 
medicine in Wilmington: Daniel Woodall, wbo served 
gollintly in the Rebellion and rctse to the rank of Brigadier- 
General: Thomas H. Denny; Thomas Cnrry, and David 
Sarr. I: any caralo^rnes vxynrarnfng names of students were 
pcblished dnnn^c the coctinoance of the school at Dover, 
they seem coc to ha\-e Ssen preserved: the above names of 
rcptj? ha\"e been recalled by pcptlsof the school still living. 
The sccces5> it tending the enorts of \lr. Reynolds as a 
tesicher were so marked that he gave np any m^iin^t^fm he 
may have cherished towards a proiessioa and detemuned to 
devoce his life to teaching. 

Believing tha: Wilmitxgton o&ied a larger and more 
promising deld tor school wvrk. he moved to that 
dry ind opened in September. i$65. the Wifaningtoo 
Seminary, the name being afberwards dianged 
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to "W. A. Reynolds* Classical and Mathematical Insti- 
tute.** It first occupied the second and third floors of the 
Saville Building at the south-east comer of Sixth and 
Market streets, where it continued until September, 1870, 
when it was moved to the Old St. Mary's College Building 
on Delaware avenue, near Jefferson street, and the school 
remained at this location until 1875, when smaller quarters 
were secured in the McClary Building on Market street, 
above Sixth, now occupied by Crosby & Hill. 

The first year in Wilmington showed an enrollment of 
seventy, in 1868 it increased to ninety, and in 1869 to one 
hundred and thirty. Many students came from Dover and 
other sections of Kent county and the leading families of 
Wilmington and vicinity were represented in the list of 
students. Many students were prepared for the leading 
colleges of the land and several were sent to the U. S. 
Academies at West Point and Annapolis. 

It is recalled that at least ten of Mr. Reynolds* students 
are now members of the Delaware bar, and several others 
are in the same profession elsewhere, while the ministry is 
well represented from the ranks of the Reynolds* academy. 
Mr. Reynolds always surrounded himself with efficient 
lieutenants. Rev. Elias R. Pennoyer and John A. Lanning 
were assistants at Dover. At Wilmington the assistant 
teachers at the beginning were Norman O. Lounsberry, 
William H. Cobb, Newton C. Dougherty, and Lewis P. 
Mercer, and later Charles F. Eastman, Stansbury J. Willey, 
Frederic H. Robinson, and Richard S. Jefferies. 

The school at Wilmington was discontinued in the 
summer of 1877, and in the fall of that year Mr. Reynolds 
accepted a position as sub-master in the Boston Latin 
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School, a place for which he was endnently qualified, and 
with a line of work which was very coogenial, but he 
relinqoished the position at the end of a year, and returned 
to Delaware. From that time ( 1878 ) for a period of more 
than twenty years and until within a few years of the doae 
of his life he devoted his time and attentioo to the auditing 
of public and private accounts and to the tutoring of private 
pupils. He had a particular aptness far both of these lines 
of work. He was a bom mathematician, quick and accurate 
at figures^ and thoroughly versed in the theory and pfictioe 
of bookkeeping, so that he was unexoeDed asan aooonntant 

As a tutor and teacher he had but few equals. His 
thorough equipment and familiarity with die languages and 
with mathematics made him self-reliant, and in teadiing, he 
impressed one with the idea that he was entire master of the 
situation. He loved his work. He was ambitions to ezoeL 
He took the keenest interest in his pupik and it was his 
especial delight to get them in te re st ed in their studies. 
The money consideration received was ahiays seoondary to 
the gratincation in seeing the pupfl in t eres t ed and advanc- 
ing. Xo pnpil ever came under Prof. Reynolds* direction 
without feeling that he received full c on si d emt kin for the 
money paid. It was never too late nor too early in the day 
or night for Prof. Reynolds to work. His life was his wurk. 
He was the most industrious of men, with bnin always 
busy and with no thought of saving himself. 

For many years he was a lecturer on the Staff off the 
Goldey Commercial CoDege, and in this he took an #*p^ i*i 
delight. His life and work were almost wfaoDj along 
educational lines, and he gave but little time or attention to 
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He joined the Masonic fraternity in 1876, and for 23 
years, from 1880 to 1903, served as Secretary of Lafayette 
Lodge No. 14, of this city. He was also a member of the 
Royal Arch branch of Freemasonry. 

In 1 88 1 when the Ancient Order of United Workmen, an 
assessment insurance organization, began business in Dela- 
ware, he became a member of Industry Lodge No. 2, and 
continued his membership until his death. He served as 
financier of the lodge for about twelve years. From the 
start he took a lively interest in the organization and was 
elected a delegate to the Supreme Lodge in 1883, 1884, 1885, 
and 1 888, and after the State of Delaware was made a separate 
jurisdiction, he was elected four times, in 1893, 1894, ^^95 
and 1896 a representative to the Supreme Lodge. In 1883 
he was elected Grand Master Workman of the Grand Lodge 
of Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware. The favor shown 
him indicates the high respect held for him in the order. 

On June 21, 1897 Mr. Reynolds was elected a member 
of the Historical Society of Delaware, and while not a regu- 
lar attendant at the meetings of the Society he took much 
interest in all matters pertaining to local and State history, 
and often made valuable suggestions to those more active 
in the a£Fairs of the Society. 

Mr. Reynolds came from ja line of ancestry whose relig- 
ious training had been in the Society of Friends. From 
these doubtless came his tendency towards the simple life, 
and much of the directness of purpose which was a charact- 
eristic of the man. His father having died when he was 
three years of age, he came under the control of his grand- 
father, William Reynolds, a preacher in the Society of 
Friends, and a man of unusual strength of character, who 
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stood high in the Rhode Island community where he lived, 
and for whom the grandson had the highest respect. 
Educated as he was at Wesleyan University, then the 
leading educational institution of the Methodist denom- 
ination in this country, it was natural that he should be 
attracted to Methodism. After careful thought and con- 
sideration, he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
through his long and active life he continued ''steadfast 
in the faith.'' With him religion was a reality. It was 
part and parcel of his life. He bore it with him in the 
counting house, in the school-room, and he embodied it in 
his daily living. The careful study he had given to Bible 
history and to the doctrines, as contained in the divine 
word, fitted him as a teacher of divine truth, so that few, 
if any, possessed greater ability as a Sunday School teacher. 
At the organization of Grace M. K. Sunday School in 
Wilmington in 1866, he headed the roll of teachers and 
almost without interruption he continued as the teacher of 
an adult Bible class in that school until 1904 when by reason 
of impaired health he was forced to relinquish it. 

The hundreds of men and women who from Sunday to 
Sunday sat under his teaching of the Divine word, and 
heard his explanations of the great truths of the Gospel of 
Christ were convinced that he had been with Christ and 
learned of him; and furthermore, his expositions were so 
clear and forcible that it betokened a wonderful faiih pos- 
sessed by this gifted man. He had the strongest love for 
the Methodist Church, but was liberal in his feeling toward 
all denominations. With Paul of old he could triumphantly 
boast, " I know whom I have believed." 

There is something about the word schoolmaster, much 
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more attractive to me than the modern word, professor, and 
it is as a schoolmaster that I prefer to remember my departed 
friend. A generation of men have passed off the scene of 
action since, as a pupil, I sat in a school-room, and under 
the instruction of Mr. Reynolds. 

My recollection of him then is of a man whose gifts and 
graces commanded my respect. There was a kindness in 
the voice that I shall always remember, — an unusual voice, 
and one entirely different from any other I have ever heard. 
His impulses were kind but he insisted upon proper disci- 
pline, and was stem when necessity required. When prin- 
ciple was at stake he was firm in his position and gave no 
inclination of paltering with evil. The general expression 
of his face was pleasing, the bright black eyes being the 
striking feature of his face. Always dignified, with some 
reserve in his manner, as he grew to know one he became 
pleasantly, but not offensively, familiar, and possessing, as 
he did, a wonderful fund of knowledge was a charming 
conversationalist. 

It is refreshing in these days of commercialism, when the 
measure of a man's success is reckoned by the money- 
making ability which he develops, to recall that here and 
there, in almost every community, individuals may yet be 
found who have builded on foundations other than silver 
and gold; and departing from life, have left behind them 
legacies not figured in the accounts of the administrator. 

William A. Reynolds as an accumulator of wealth was 
not a success. He was thrifty, saving, and provident, and 
by reason of careful management and prudent economy was 
able to provide a competency for those dependent upon him. 
He was rigidly honest, he was the soul of honor, he 
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lived the golden mle, be paid his debts, and met the obliga- 
tioDS he made, either oo his o«-n behalf or to accommodate 
others, to the strictest letter. He not only professed a 
rdigioiis belief bat be liii'ed it before men. He kept himself 
nn^otted from the world. Xo higber-minded, parer- 
mioded man e\'er li%-cd. He turned men to righteousness, 
•nd bettered the condition of mankind by lifting ap high 
■tandards and bidding men come up to higher planes. If 
the making of two blades to grow where only one grew 
before makes a philanthropist, then was Mr. Reynolds more 
than that, for verily, the seed sown by him has made manj 
desert places to bloom and blossom as the rose. 

This useful life was prolonged almost to the three score 
•nd ten. It was touching in later years to see the abate- 
ment of the physical forces, bat be was spared the pain and 
distress of prolonged suffering and the end came white be 
was yet able to assure thoise about him that the future held 
no fears for him. but all was bright and all would be well. 

In the home circle, which is the true test of character, 
he was the same dignified gentleman whom his friends 
delighted to honor. His children, in bearing his name, 
have inherited more than "great riches," and before ber 
whose life was linked to his, who was first in his life for more 
than forty years, and who is left in a shadow that will 
never lift, we con but stand in silence. 
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LIST OK PUPILS. 

List of Pupils (not complete) enrolled at the W. A. Reynolds' 

Classical and Mathematical Institute, Wilmington, as 

shown in catalogues from 1867 to 1873 



Samuel S. Adams, 
William Aikman, Jr. , 
Richard B. Armstrong, 
Frank Alrich, 
Humphrey M. Alexander, 
Adolph Arnold, 
Daniel M. Bates, Jr., 
J. Prank Ball, 
John G. Bullock, 
Everett Barnes, 
James A. Bayard, 
Harry Beeson, 
John Fraiser Bell, 
James H. Babbitt, 
Joseph Bellah, 
George H. Boughman, 
Isaac F. Betts, 
William Bowen, 
Harry H. Billany, 
S. Lloyd Boddy, 
Samuel B. Bootes, 
Harry Burke, 
William D. Bradford, 
Samuel Breck, 
William H. Bowers, 
James H. Beeson, 
John H. Brown, 
Frank Bickta, 
Henry B. Bradford, 



Samuel H. Black, 
Paul Bright, 
Lewis P. Bush, 
Arthur C. Brown, 
Walter D. Bush, 
James H. J. Bush, 
Lewis P. Buck, 
Harry Challenger, 
Edward T. Canby, 
Herman Carter, 
Harry W. Carswell, 
Elmer W. Clark, 
James Clark, 
Harry Chandler, 
Albert Chandler, 
George G. Cookman, 
Prank S. Cookman, 
Oliver H. Courtney, 
Charles L. Crippen, 
James R. Crippen, 
William H. Cunningham, 
Samuel H. Carter, 
Prank Chambers, 
Thomas S. Clark, 
George H. Crawford, 
Simon B. Cunningham, 
Thomas B. Cartmell, 
Prank S. Chandler, 
Ela N. Oark, 
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Henry C. Conrad, 
Edgar Chandler, 
William T. Clark, 
Willard Chandler, 
Harry G. Chandler, 
James Danby, 
Daniel Davis, 
Robert Dennison, 
Bayard Derrickson, 
William R. Dnncan, 
Edwin T. Dilworth, 
Thomas J. Dean, 
Thomas S. Dixon, 
B. Paschal Dixon, 
Charles T. Dnre, 
Thomas M. Davis, 
Charles I. DuPont, 
William A. Day, 

Charles L. Doughten, 

Henry C. Downward, 
John H. Danby, 

George A. Elliott, 

Jonathan Elmer, 

Owen Ford, 

Irvine M. Flinn, 

Israel P. Fox, 

Thomas W. Fletcher, 

Richard Fisher, 

Isaac Frazer, 

Harry T. Gause, 

Horace W. Gause, 

John E. Graham, 

Henry C. Green, 

William H. Gallagher, 

William R. Garrett, 

Harry Garrett, 



Edward A. Gibbons, 

Isaac D. Grubb, 

Isaac Gardiner, 

Thomas E. Genn, 

William R. Given, 

Harry Gilpin, 

Harry M. Grant, 

Anstin Eburington, 

William Harrington, 

Lester A. Harris, 

Wilbur W. Harris, 

John H. Hazlett, 

Olin M. Harris, 

Thomas L. Hawkins, 

Samuel E. Hilles, 

Wilbur F. HolSecker, 

James H. Hoffecker, Jr., 

Prank H. Ho£fecker, 
Charles A. Hill, 

J. Liston Houston, 
George Houston, 

J. Evans Hagany, 
Francis H. Heisler, 
William Hawthorn, 
George S. Hagany, 
Thomas S. Hillyard, 
Charles S. Howland, 
Harry Jackson, 
Joseph JeflFeris, 
J. Herbert Jefferis, 
William G. Jones, 
William H. Jackson, 
Horace C Johnson, 
Edwin Jackson, 
George D. Kelley, 
George Kilmer, 
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William A. Kimmey, 
Leonard A. Kittinger, 
Edward J. Kennard, 
Charles W. Kennard, 
Bldad Lore, 
Prank B. Lysle, 
Benjamin Linthicum, 
George W. Logan, 
Charles W. McCuUough, 
Thomas A. Milliman, 
John McLeod, 
D. Mc. McCullough, 
Joseph S. McCullough, 
Samuel D. McCullough, 
Samuel M. McPherson, 
Jesse Moore, 
Prank Moore, 
Thomas P. Moore, 
Charles T. Morgan, 
Thomas W. Mulford, 
Robert D. M. Maxwell, 
William S. MazweU, 
George W. McKay, 
George W. McKee, 
William Merrick, 
Clawson K. Montgomery, 
J. Robinson Moore, 
Robert D. Morrow, 
James C. Morrow, 
Samuel S. Morton, 
Candide Macheret, 
John H. Mallalieu, 
Prank McSorley, 
W. Ellsworth Moore, 
Victor D. Morris, 
James C. McComb, 



Lewis B. Morrow, 
George P. Norris, 
Thomas A. Naylor, 
Levin H. A. Nickerson, 
Millard P. Nickerson, 
Nathaniel C. Naylor, 
Samuel W. Naylor, 
George H. Phillips, 
Harry Pleasanton, 
CHfford L. Pyle. 
Willard Hall Porter, 
Reece W. Perkins, 
James PennewiU, 
Reece C. Peters, 
Prank H. Peters, 
Kolce Preston, 
Jeremiah C. Price, 
Predus A. Price, 
John Price, 
William D. Pyle, 
William Peach, 
John Peach, 
Henry C. Pickels, 
Hiram M. Pearce, 
Harry H. Prettyman, 
George W. Quigley, 
Prank B. Quigley, 
Winfield S. Quigley, 
Thomas H. Rile, 
Edwin B. Riley, 
Joseph L. Rile, 
John Ruth, 
George Roberts, 
Isaac Lewis Row, 
Alfred S. Robinson, 
Prederic H. Robinson, 
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eve; guided by ibe ooorictioa that oo meastire of saccess io 
mifldly thii^ could compensate for the loffi of that consciont 
integrity whkb is ever the reward and crown of a Ufc of 
fidelity. Professor Rej'nolds was a high type of the perfect 
Christian gentleman. 

He added to his splendid powers of mind the richest 
culture; a man of clear perceptions, be was careful in 
forming and firm in maintaining his opinions; be was always 
the foe of eiil and the friend of truth, and there are men, 
many of them in this city and State, and even in remoter 
regions, who are more heroically bearing the burdens of liie, 
cherishing loftier purposes, animated by higher ideals, 
incited to nobler endeavor, because they sat at the feet o! 
William A. Reynolds and caut;ht the inspiration of his life. 
He had implicit faith, he knew God and Jesus Christ whom 
He has sent, and this is life eternal. Of snch men (he 
Apostle wrote, "to die is gain." 

We sympathize with our friends, from the sweet fellow- 
ship of whose home he has been called, yet, I beg you to 
remember, though the fellowship of oor homes oa earth be 
ever so perfect, " to be with Christ is far better." Ptofeaaor 
Reynolds took little interest in the race for reputation and 
wealth, but he gained a richer inheritance, and, dying, left 
the ' ' partner of his life and home dowered with the fragranoe 
of an exemplary life, and his children rich in the patrimony 
of his stainless name." 

" It ia not death to die,— 
To leave this weary road. 
And, 'mid the brotherhood cm high, 
To be at home with God. 
Jesna, thon Prince of life. 
Thy chosen cannot die! 
Like thee, they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with thee on high." 
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Delivered at the Puneral of William A. Reynolds, by the 

Rev. Charles A. Hill, D. D., Pastor of St Paul's 

M. E. Church, Wilmington. 

« 

Years ago I was a pupil in Professor Reynolds' school and 
I have come here today to lay a tribute of affection at his 
feet. He was a good man, and when I learned from the 
local papers yesterday that he was sixty-nine years of age, I 
mvoluntarily said to myself, ** Those years were packed full 
of upright and noble living.*' Speaking for the young men 
who attended his school from 1870 to 1872, his purity of 
heart and simple devotion to righteousness first won our 
respect and then our admiration and love. His character 
and influence were a beautiful comment upon the power of 
truth. His was not the goodness which is noisy and showy, 
which advertises itself and sounds a trumpet when it does 
good deeds; it was the unwavering, inflexible purpose to do 
right, the silent struggle against temptation, the earnest 
yearning after and the persistent endeavor to attain unto 
' ' the best things, ' ' the hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

His was not the goodness which is content simply to say, 
** Lord, Lord,'* but rather the goodness which finds it a joy 
** to do the will of our Father which is in heaven;** to love 
God with all the heart and our neighbor as ourselves. In 
youth, manhood, and age, he was devout and reverent, 
chaste and pure, and by the life which he lived he made 
generosity and brotherly kindness and honesty of purpose 
and devotion to truthfulliess attractive. In our day when, 
alas! too many men wear their obligations to God, to their 
fellows, and to themselves but too lightly, he seemed to be 
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and his name unheralded. But if he Hved and died as we 
knew him thirty years or more ago, he has his eulogy beyond 
the grave. And after all the pains and sorrows of the poor 
fleeting fluttering worm, what a relief to believe that the 
pretty but cheerless line of the poet, " The paths of glorj' 
kad btit to the grave," can be widened out to a living 
realization ttmt. The paths of glory lead beyond the grave. 



Editorial from Evening Journal, (Wltmington). 
August 3. 1Q06. 
" In another column will be found a well-deserved tribiile 
to the late Professor William A. Reynolds from the fadlc 
pen of Editor Wilson of the Delaware State News, We 
can but admit that the reproach of Editor Wilson upon out 
local newspapers for taking no notice of the passing away 
of so good a citizen is deserved, for there are few men in 
this community who merit the good opinion of all men more 
than did Professor Reynolds. He was indeed a benefactor 
to this community, for he devoted his entire life to the 
education of the yonng men of this city and State, That 
he was eminently successful in his wort can be testified to 
by hundreds of successful business and professional men in 
this State who were his students. We feel that we would 
only detract from Editor Wilson's beautiful tribute hy 
attempting to add anything." 
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Editorial from the Sunday Star, (Wilmington), 

August 5, 1906. 

''A GBNTLBMAN." 

The Star wishes to add its meed of admiring and respect- 
ful appreciation to the words of warm praise and high 
esteem which the Delaware State News prints in the current 
issue touching the useful and honorable career of Professor 
William A. Re5aiolds, whose death was recorded in our 
obituary department on July 22. The failure of the Wil- 
mington press to fittingly comment upon the death of a 
man whose life had been so full of good works, and whose 
example is so worthy of emulation, is gently rebuked by 
our Dover contemporary, and the rebuke is merited. 

Men of Professor Reynolds* type are not plentiful enough 
to make the loss of one of them a matter of indifference. 
The Star is far from indifferent, and the failure to manifest 
our interest at the first possible moment following his death 
was simply one of those lapses to which we are all now and 
then subject, and for which there is only the explanation of 
an imperfect memory in the press of more insistent but less 
important things. We reprint on another page the ex- 
pressions of the Delaware State News, and to these we here 
add our testimony to the high character, the keen intelli- 
gence, and the manly and thoroughly Christian qualities of 
one who for forty years or more was an active and elevating 
influence upon the lives of the young men of Delaware, and 
whose good works will endure long after their gentle and 
unselfish source has been forgotten. It is an honor to any 
man to do honor to William A. Reynolds. He was truly 
one of nature's noblemen, and the very best description of 
him, physically, mentally, and morally, is embodied in that 
good old word, so much abused now-a-days, ** gentleman.** 
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COMMODORE JACOB JONES. 



Amidst the conflicting scenes and events incident to the 
Revolutionary times, seven years before Patrick Henry, on 
the 23rd day of March, 1775, in the convention of delegates 
which met in St. John's Episcopal Church in Richmond, 
Virginia, in closing a speech of unsurpassed eloquence, said, 
'' Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Almighty God ! I 
know not what course others may take; but, as for me," 
cried he, "give me liberty, or give me death; ** seven years 
before Washington took command of the Continental Army 
in Boston on the 3rd day of July, 1775, and eight years 
before Caesar Rodney made his celebrated ride from near 
Dover to Philadelphia, where he arrived on the 4th day of 
July, 1776, and voted for independence; when Washington 
was but thirty-six years of age, Jacob Jones, the subject of 
this paper, was bom in the month of March, 1768. His 
birthplace was on a farm about one mile in a north-westerly 
direction from the town of Smyrna, in Kent county, Delaware. 
The three counties on the Delaware were not governed under 
a Royal Charter, as was Massachusetts and most of the other 
colonies, but our fore-fathers were living in happiness and 
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safety under the wise, benignant, and generous Charter of 
William Penn, the Proprietary. In a letter written by 
William Penn from London, in April, 1681, he promised 
that they should be governed by laws of their own making, 
and live free and, if they would, a sober and industrious 
people; that whatever sober and free men could reasonably 
desire for the security and improvement of their own happi- 
ness he would heartily comply with. Under this good 
government Jacob Jones was bom. His father was a farmer 
of exemplary moral and religious character. His mother 
was of a family greatly respected. She died when he was 
an infant. His father soon followed her to the grave and 
at four years of age he was an orphan. Who took this 
orphan boy, where and by what means he received his 
training and education is now unknown, for all the com- 
panions of his youth and early manhood have long, long 
since joined the silent majority, and perhaps, at the time of 
his death not one survived to recount the incidents of that 
remote period. 

He received a classical education, and decided upon a 
professional life and chose that of medicine. That pro- 
fession, in the hands of a skilful honest, judicious, upright, 
and accomplished man, is one of the richest blessings in a 
community, and one of the most honorable. Such a man 
and such a physician, was Dr. James Sykes, who resided in 
Dover, and was one of the ten delegates from Kent County 
in the convention which met in Dover, in the month of 
December 1787, to consider the Federal Constitution agreed 
upon by the deputies of the United States in a general Con- 
vention held in the City of Philadelphia on the 17th day of 
September preceding, and then submitted to the several states 
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for ratification. Under the direction of this distinguished 
physician and surgeon, Jacob Jones studied for four years. 
He continued his studies in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and returning to Delaware, practised his profession in 
the county which gave him birth. His particular friend, 
Hon. John M. Clayton, says of him that he was distinguished 
and beloved for the benevolence, integrity and frankness of 
his character. That he enjoyed the entire confidence, not 
only of the first citizens, but of the highest authorities of 
his native state. He was appointed by Governor Joshua 
Clayton, Clerk of the old Superior Court of Delaware. How 
long he continued to fill that responsible position is not now 
known. 

He married the sister of Dr. Sykes and continued his 
residence in Kent County, until the death of his wife. In 
the thirty-first year of his age, he relinquished the pursuits 
of civil and professional Ufe, and entered the Navy of the 
United States, of which he was to become one of the bright- 
est ornaments. The aggressions of France and England on 
the commercial marine of this Country had swept nearly 
every American merchant ship from the seas. Prior to the 
Convention of 1800, France alone under various pretexts 
had captured and destroyed nearly two thousand vessels. 
At the same time the aggressions upon our commerce com- 
mitted by Great Britain for the purpose of crippling France 
by stopping the supply of food from this country, were no 
less atrocious. Then it was that Jones, who enjoyed the 
friendship and gloried in the fame of Truxton, forsook 
the paths of private life, abandoned all the pursuits and 
studies, and scenes which had become endeared to him by 
the recollections of youth and manhood, and though past the 
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age of thirty accepted a midshipman's warnmt that he might 
do battle for his injured conntry. ffis first oonmiiasion as 
a Naval Officer bears date the loth day of April, 1799. 
On the 20th of February, 1801, he rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant. On the 20th of April, 1810, he was made a 
Master Commandant. On the jrd day of March, 1813, he 
was again promoted and rated as a Ptet-Captain. 

He made his first cruise under Commodore Barry then 
regarded as the Father of our Navy. In 18Q3 Jones was a 
Lieutenant on the Frigate Philadelphia when that ship 
with the sloop of war Vixen lay before Tripoli Morkaditig 
that port. In the latter part of October the Philadelphia 
when lying about fifteen miles from TripoH, Captain Bain- 
bridge her Commander discovered a large ship with Ttipolitan 
colors. He immediately gave chase and continued the 
pursuit until that ship entered the port; beating out of the 
harbor on his return from the chase, the Philaddphia ran 
upon an undescribed rock. Notwithstanding every effort 
was made to get her off she could not be moved and Bain- 
bridge was compelled, when an o ver w h elming TtipoUtan 
force assailed him, to stnke the banner of his country to 
the Cresent of Mahomet. 

The whole crew exceeding three hundred Americans 
was captured and imprisoned in a dungeon. In this crew 
were Bainbridge, Porter, Jones and Biddle, names familiar 
to every reader of the naval history of oi^* country. 
Captain Bainbridge, his officers and crew now reduced 
in a degree to equality by common misery pledgied 
themselves to each other never to separate alive but 
to endure one common bondage, or enjoy together one 
general emancipation. Here they remained prisoners for 
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eighteen months. In 1811 Jones was directed to take 
command of the sloop of war Wasp. Before the breaking 
out of the War of 18 12, Jones had been sent to England and 
France with despatches from our government. War was 
declared after his departure but he returned safely through 
the enemies cruisers, refitted his vessel immediately and 
sailed on a cruise in which he captured one British vessel 
and returned. He sailed from Philadelphia on a second 
cruise, and in six days thereafter met the British man of war 
Frolic, near Cape Hatteras oflF the coast of North Carolina. 

The topic of chief interest in his history is the battle with 
that vessel which was fought on the iSth day of November 
1 8 1 2 . No action fought during the war tended more than this 
one to elevate the character of American seamen both at 
home and abroad. The Frolic was superior to the Wasp 
by four twelve pounders and though in company with four 
other armed vessels under her convoy mounting from twelve 
to eighteen guns. When the Wasp bore down on her, 
Captain Whinyates, her commander, manifested no dis- 
position to avoid the combat or to avail himself of the assis- 
tance of any others, but desiring to enjoy the exclusive 
honor of capturing the American ship he directed the other 
vessels under his control to pass ahead while he alone prepared 
for action. Jones was somewhat disadvantaged from having 
lost his jib-boom and two men in a heavy gale two days pre- 
viously. Jones plan was to close with the enemy, drive her 
men from the decks by heavy charges of both ball and buck 
shot, then carry her by boarding. 

The best account of this battle is given by Edward 
Shippin, of the United States Navy, in his book of Naval 
battles of the world. He says that Jones had one hundred 
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and thirty-seven men, that he sailed from the Delaware 
and ran ofF southeast to get into the track of the West India 
traders, that on the 17th of November he discovered several 
sails which were part of a convoy of merchantmen from 
Honduras bound for England under convoy of the British 
eighteen guns brig-sloop Frolic of nineteen guns and one hun- 
dred and ten men. Sunday was a fine day, and the Wasp 
bore down under short fighting canvas. The Frolic hoisted 
Spanish colors to decoy the stranger down and permit her 
convoy to escape. By half past eleven o'clock the ships 
were close together and running on the starboard tack 
parallel and not more than sixty yards apart. They com- 
menced firing, the Wasp her port and the Frolic her 
starboard battery. The Frolic fired very rapidly delivering 
three broadsides to the Wasp's two. There was a heavy 
sea running, left by the gale, causing the vessels to roll 
and pitch heavily. The Americans fired as the engaged 
side of their ship was going down, aiming at the Frolic's 
hull, while the English fired while on the crest of the seas, 
their shot going high. 

The Frolic suffered dreadfully in her hull and lower 
masts. The slaughter among her crew was also very 
great, and by degrees they drew so close together that the 
Americans struck the Frolic's side with their rammers 
in loading, and began to rake the British vessel with 
dreadful effect. The Frolic then fell on board her antagonist, 
her jib-boom coming in between the main and mizzen rigging 
of the Wasp and passing over the heads of Captain Jones 
and Lieutenant Biddle who were standing by the capstan 
on the quarter-deck. This forced the Wasp up into the 
wind and she again raked the Frolic. Captain Jones tried 
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to restrain his men, until he could put in another broad- 
side, but they were anxious to board, and could not be 
held back, and Jack Lang a seamen from New Jersey, leaped 
on the Frolic's bowsprit, Lieutenant Biddle mounted the 
hammock cloth to board, but got his feet tangled in some 
rigging and one of the midshipmen seized his coat tails to 
help himself up and the Lieutenant tumbled back on the 
deck. As the ship rose on the next swell, Biddle succeeded 
in getting on the bowsprit on which were two seamen of his 
ship, but there was no one to oppose them, the man at the 
wheel stood grim and undaunted and there were two or three 
more about the deck, among them Captain Whinyates and his 
first Lieutenant, both so severely wounded that they could 
not stand without support. There could he no further resist- 
ance, and Lieutenant Biddle hauled down the flag himself . 
at a quarter past twelve, just forty- three minutes after the 
action commenced. 

Of the crew of the Frolic not twenty escaped unhurt, 
every oflScer was wounded and two killed. Her total loss 
was thus over ninety, about thirty of whom were killed 
outright or died of wounds. The Wasp suffered severely 
in her rigging and aloft generally, but only two or three 
shots struck her hull. Five of her men were killed and 
five wounded, chiefly aloft. Numerically the Wasp was 
superior by five per cent, and afflicted a ninefold greater loss. 
It took Jones just forty- three minutes from the time the 
action commenced, to convince Whinyates that it is very 
imprudent for an Englishman to frolic with an American 
Wasp. Captain Jones was not destined to bring his prize into 
port, for a few hours afterward the Poictiers, a British 
seventy-four, hove in sight. When the Wasp attempted to 
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escape her sails were found to be cut into ribbons and she 
could not make ofiF with sufficient speed to avoid capture. 
The Poicteers soon overtook her and carried both vessels into 
Bermuda. Captain Jones and his officers and men were soon 
exchanged. Congress voted them prize money for their cap- 
ture, while the Captain and Lieutenant Biddle were both 
deservedly promoted. 

Jones was everywhere greeted as a champion who had 
fully maintained and vindicated the naval character and 
honor of the nation. He was honored with a public 
festival at the capitol of our state. The Legislature ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon him and express the pride 
and pleasure they felt. They heaped praises and congratu- 
lations upon him and voted him an elegant service of plate 
with appropriate engravings. His portrait has ever since 
adorned one of our Legislative halls. Among the paintings, 
engravings, statuary and other works of art devised by Mrs. 
Joseph Harrison, late of Philadelphia, to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, of which her husband Joseph Harri- 
son, was a director, is one of the engagement between the 
Wasp and the Frolic. War of 1812. Artist unknown. 

On the 8th day of October 181 2, Commodore Stephen De- 
catur sailed from Boston on the frigate United States and on 
the 25th of that month, he met the ship Macedonian, Captain 
Carden, mounting forty-nine guns. She was a frigate of 
the largest class, two years old, four months out of the dock, 
and reputed one of the best sailers in the British service. A 
battle ensued lasting ninety minutes and resulted in the 
capture of the British frigate. He sailed for New York 
where he arrived with his prize on the ist day of January, 
18 13. Here Commodore Decatur met two of his former 
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associates when in the Mediterranean, Captains Isaac Hull 
and Jacob Jones. The latter he had by his valor emancipated 
from a bondage of eighteen months in a Tripolitan dungeon, 
he now saluted Jones as a champion, victorious over a 
superior British force. 

What took place in New York in January, 1813, in 
honor of these naval heroes is worth relating. The corpor- 
ation and citizens of that city displayed their hospitality, in 
a dinner of unsurpassed splendor, served in a capacious hall, 
colonnaded with masts of ships with flags of all the world 
suspended upon them. On each table was a minature ship 
displa3ring the star spangled banner. An area of ten by 
twenty feet, was filled with water, with a miniature 
frigate "United States'* floating in it. A mainsail sixteen by 
thirty-three feet, was suspended in the rear of the artificial 
lake, upon which was painted the American Eagle, 
holding in its mouth three medallions, upon one was in- 
scribed Hull and the Guerriere, on another Jones and the 
Frolic, on the other Decatur and the Macedonian. A 
transparency represented the frigate Constitution taking 
the Guerriere, August 12th, 18 12, the frigate United 
States taking the Macedonian, October 25, 1812, the 
Wasp taking the Frolic, November i8th, 181 2. 

Decatur was appointed to the command of a squadron con- 
sisting of the United States (his flag ship) the frigate Mace- 
donian, Captain Jacob Jones, and the sloop-of-war Hornet, 
Captain Biddle. On the 24th of May, 18 13, Decatur sailed 
on a cruise and on January ist, 1814, when off the harbor of 
New London, Connecticut, met a greatly superior force of 
British men-of-war. The American squadron made good 
their retreat into the harbor of New London, and Decatur, 




to OS by Hobert 
or tturty* 
to be prapeOed bj sleim 
atOe ^eedof firan faor to five nOes n hoar witbont the 
aid of wind or tide. The |>m ie tti e« of iriuch iressd aie: 
That without masts or sails, ^le can move with sufficient 
speed; that her machrnery bein^ guarded she cannot be 
crippled; that her sides are so thick as to be impregnable to 
every Idnd of shot, and in a calm or light Iveeze she can 
take choice of position or distance from an enemy. Consid- 
ering the speed which the application of steam has already 
given to heavy floating bodies, we have fnll confidence that 
should such a vessel move only four miles an hour, she 
could under favorable circumstances, which may always be 
gained over enemies vessels in our ports, harbors, bays smd 
sounds, be rendered more formidable to an enemy than any 
kind of engine hitherto invented. And in such case she 
would be equal to the destruction of one or more seventy- 
fours, or of compelling her or them to depart from our waters. 
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We, therefore, give it as our decided opinion, that it is 
among the best interests of the United States, to carry this 
plan into immediate execution. 

Signed, Stephen Decatur, 

Jacob Jones, 
J. B1DD1.E. 

New York, January 10, 1814. 

We the subscribers having examined the model of the 
above described vessel of war, to be propelled by steam, do 
fully concur in the above opinion of the practicability and 
utility of the same. 

O. H. Perry, 
Samtjei. Evans, 
L. Warrington, 
J. Lewis. 

Decatur with the United States, and Jones with the 
Macedonian, offered to fight his Britannic Majesty's ships 
"Endjmiion** and *'Statira'*, two of the blockading ships of 
equal force, and dispatched Captain Biddle under a flag of 
truce with a challenge, but it was declined. The blockade 
continued until peace was declared. 

One of the frigates in the squadron destined to the Medi- 
terranian under Decatur, in 18 15, was the Macedonian, com- 
manded by Jones, sailing from New York, May 20th, the 
squadron reached Gibraltar on the 14th of June. Decatur sail- 
ed around the harbor with his squadron in elegant style, with 
his broad pendant, and all his flags flying, without coming 
to anchor. As he was passing around, a number of British 
naval officers were critically viewing the fleet. One of them 
asked an American gentleman present to give the names of 
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the difiFerent ships. With the utmost politeness he pointed 
to the Commodore's and said **That is the Guerriere," then 
pointing to Captain Jones', ''That is the Maoedonian," then 
at Lieutenant Downes* , * 'That is the Emperior, ' ' and pnxxed- 

ing, the next sir is "oh damn the next," said they, and in 

chagrin walked away at hearing the names of three ships 
captured from their navy. 

On the 2d of August the squadron sailed for Tripoli, and 
anchored there on the 5th. From the deck of the Macedonian 
the gallant Jones could view the dungeon in which he was 
for so many weary months imprisoned. 

Jones was now about forty-eight years of age. His life dur- 
ing the stormy struggle which ended with the peace of 1815, 
and for a long time after that was one of continued hardship, 
for he actually served at sea, at various times after he entered 
the Navy twenty-two years and nine months. His last cruise 
of three years and two months in the Pacific, terminated in 
the month of October 1829 when he was in the sixty-second 
year of his age. He was afterwards honored with the most 
important commands in the service on shore, at the Navy 
Yards at New York, Baltimore and the Naval Asylum at 
Philadelphia. He remained in the Navy fifty-two years and 
in every station conducted himself to the satisfaction of his 
government. The order of Cincinnati admitted him into the 
society as an honorary member. After having enjoyed dur- 
ing a long life, the society of a large number of devoted 
friends, and the respect and esteem of his countr3rmen he 
descended to the grave crowned with a fame which not even 
personal malice or envy itself would dare attempt to tarnish. 

Honorable John M. Clayton in an address upon his life 
character and public services, in closing said, "I could 
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not bestow a better eulogism upon the character of Jacob 
Jones than to add, as I do now with perfect truth, 
that the love of country was his ruling passion. He was 
the associate of the revolutionary patriots of Delaware and 
was reared in a school whose devotion to the Union knew 
no limits. At all periods of his life he manifested the most 
profound deference to the Laws and Constitution of his 
country. Indeed it is a subject of sincere congratulation 
that no true son of Delaware has ever yet proved faithless 
to the obligations she assiuned, when she led her sister 
states and carried away the honor of being the first to adopt 
the American Constitution, and at this moment I do not 
know a citizen bom or living within her limits who does not 
regard the Union, as the Jews regarded the Ark of the 
Covenant, which none could desecrate and live. The 
affection for it among us grows stronger with its increasing 
age. And the name of its immortal founder; The father of 
of his country* ' becomes every year more endeared to us as 
the flight of time covers it with the shadows of antiquity." 
Jones died in Philadelphia on Saturday the 3rd day of 
August 1850 in the eighty- third year of his age. He had 
been Governor of the Naval Asylum on the Schuylkill, but 
owing to age and physical infirmities was relieved from that 
command only a short time before his death. His funeral 
took place on the 6th or 7th. His body was deposited in 
the receiving vault of the Ronaldson Cemetery, at Eighth 
and Fitzwater streets, with such appropriate military honors 
as his high rank and distinguished services entitled him. 
George C. Read then in command of the United States Navy 
yard in Philadelphia, in a letter dated Oct. i6th, 1850, said, 
' 'I was a pall-bearer on the occasion of the late funeral honors 
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paid to the remains of this lamented and distingtiifllied oflSoer. 
He was one of my oldest friends, for whom I entertained the 
most elevated regard." The National Gnards of Fhik- 
delphia, under the command of Captain P. I<yle, attended 
his funeral on that occasion as his body gnaid. On the 
13th of the same month August his remains were removed 
to Cecilton, Maryland, and buried in the Cemetery adjoin- 
ing St. Stephen's Church. 

During the latter part of the life of the Conunodofe, he 
frequently expressed an ardent desire that his body miglit 
be permitted finally to repose beneath the soil of his native 
state, for which state, he had always during his eventf ul 
career, manifested the strongest regard and deepest affec- 
tion. When the intelligence of his death was received in 
Wilmington, the citizens immediately determined to adoft 
such measures as would enable them to comply with Ids 
often expressed wish and which would at the 
give them an opportunity to exhibit that 
gratitude which a long life of brilliant and meritoiioBa 
service in the defence of his country so eminently entitifed 
him. 

Accordingly on the day following the removalof his temaiai 
from Philadelphia, a meeting of the citizens of WilmingCMi* 
was held (presumably in the City Hall). Dr. Henxy V^ 
Askew, Wm. R. Sellers and George W. Sparks, memfaean^ 
of the Board of Directors of the Wilmington and Bnuidy- 
wine Cemetery, were appointed a committee to communicate 
with Mrs. Jones, and make known to her the wish of the' 
citizens of Wilmington to have his body repose in the Wil- 
mington and Brandy wine Cemetery. On the 14th the 
Board of Directors sent the following letter to Lieutenant 
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John P. Gillis, of the United States Navy, then residing in 
Wihnington. **The Board of Directors of the Wilmington 
and Brandy wine Cemetery, uniting in the views expressed 
by many of their fellow citizens, that the remains of Com- 
modore Jacob Jones, should repose in his native state, hereby 
offer to his family a lot in the Cemetery for the purpose of 
his interment therein and they do not doubt but that it will 
be the pleasure of the legislature at its next session to 
direct the erection of a suitable monument over the remains 
of so distinguished a son of Delaware. 

You will please be the medium through which this com- 
munication may be made known to her." 

WiLLARD Hall, Wiluam R. Skllsrs, 

George W. Sparks, Henry F. Askew, 
Joseph T. Bailey, Sam'l Wollaston. 

To Lieut. John P. Gillis ^ 
U. S. Navy. 

On the sixteenth. Lieutenant Gillis sent the following 
reply: 

Wilmington, Delaware, August i6, 1850. 
Gentlemen: — In compliance with your note of the four- 
teenth inst. I have had an interview with Mrs. Jones. She 
consents to your request that the remains of her beloved 
husband, the late Commodore Jacob Jones, U. S. Navy, a 
gallant and distinguished son of Delaware, may repose in 
his native State, and accepts gratefully your offer of a lot in 
the Brandywine Cemetery, in the environs of Wilmington, 
for the purpose mentioned. The body was removed on the 
thirteenth inst. to Cecil county, Maryland, and is at your 
disposal for interment here. Commodore Jones always felt 
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a strong attachment for his native State and preserved with 
great care the testimonials of its regard for him. 

I am, with great regard, 

Your obedient servant, 

John P. Giij,is. 
To Hon, WUlardHaU, 
H^m. R. Sellers^ 
Geo, 14^, Sparks, 
Henry F, Askew, and others. 

Mrs. Jones having now assented to the wishes of the 
citizens, a meeting of the Directors of the Cemetery was 
held and the same committee was authorized to select a lot 
and requested to superintend the removal and interment of the 
remains. At a meeting of the board held on the 2nd day of 
September the Committee reported that they had selected 
lot No. I J4 , in section W, and it was on motion appropriated 
for that purpose. At a meeting of the board held on the 
28th day of September, the committee of arrangements 
reported on the subject of funeral ceremonies that they had 
attended to that duty, so far as corresponding with the 
different military companies, the Orders of Masons, Odd 
Fellows, Fire Companies, etc. The committee was continued 
to perform the duties assigned them with the privilege of 
adding to their number from the citizens at large, and were 
instructed to name the day on which the ceremonies should 
take place. The committee added the following named 
citizens, John McClung, Alexander Porter, Joshua S. Valen- 
tine, Zenas B. Glazier, William Simmons, Spencer D. Eves, 
Wm. Parke Boyce, William H. Pierce, W. H. Jones, J. W. 
Thompson, and James M. Dixon, and designated Saturday, 
October 26th, as the day for the ceremonies. 
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Notices to that effect were published in the Delaware 
Gazette and Delaware State Journal, Invitations to attend 
were given to Commodore Charles Stewart, Foxhall A. Par- 
ker, Comiuander-in-Chief of the Home Squadron, L. B. 
Webster Brevet Lieutenant Colonel United States Navy, John 
Harris of the Marine Barracks Philadelphia, P. Lyle Captain 
of the National Guards of Philadelphia, John McAdam Cap- 
tain of the Washington Greys, Philadelphia, Commander S. 
F. DuPont, Hon. John M. Clayton, James Rogers of Booth- 
Hurst near New Castle, and many others prominent in this 
and other states. Commodore Stewart replied that he was 
under orders for special duty at Washington at that time 
and could not attend. Commodore Foxhall G. Parker replied 
that unless prevented by ofi&cial duties, it would afford him 
much satisfaction to unite with the citizens of Wilmington in 
paying the last sad and solemn ceremonies to the memory of 
his lamented and venerated friend, Commodore Jones, who 
was an ornament to the Navy and the Country. Lieutenant 
Webster replied, that he regretted that his command being 
under orders for New Orleans, would deprive them from 
uniting with the citizens of Wilmington in testifying their 
respect for that gallant son of Delaware, the late Commodore 
Jacob Jones. John Harris that he would join the citizens 
of Wilmington in paying the funeral honors to the late gal- 
lant Commodore Jacob Jones. Captain P. Lyle that he and 
the corps under his command would attend the ceremonies 
consequent to the re-interment of the remains of the late 
gallant Commodore Jones, and that they would consider it 
but a fulfilment of their duty, from the fact of their having 
had the honor to serve as the body-guard in the funeral 
ceremonies in this city in August last. 
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Cftptain John McAdam replied that he and the Washington 
Greys would unite with the citizens of Wilmington in the 
civic and military honors to be paid to the remains of the 
brave and gallant son of Delaware. Commanders. F. DuPont 
that it would give him much satisfaction to unite with the 
citizens of his native state, in doing honor to the remains of 
abraveofficer and true patriot, whom he had long known and 
under whomit washisgood fortune to have served. Wm. A. 
Graham Secretary of the Navy, notified the committee under 
date of October i8th, that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps had been directed to order the Marines stationed at 
Philadelphia to join the procession of the dtizens of Wil- 
mington in the solemn ceremonies attending the re>intennent 
of the remains of the late Commodore Jones. Mr. Clayton 
wrote on the 25th of October, that being tmwell and his 
family afflicted with sickness he might not be able to attend 
the ceremonies, but if health and weather would permit, he 
would endeavor to attend as a pall-bearer. James Rogers 
that sympathizing as he did with the feelings which prompt- 
ed citizens of Wilmington, in claiming the remains of the 
distinguished dead for interment in his native state that 
with sincere reluctance he was obliged to decline as he 
would suffer much under the fatigues of the funeral pro- 
cession. Invitations were extended to all the military com- 
panies of the state to the Sons of Temperance, Sons of 
Washington and the Society of Cordwainers. Timely 
notice having been given to the Rector of St. Stephen's 
Church and arrangements made for having the body dis- 
interred, a committee with suitable conveyances went to 
Cecilton for the remains. In the Delaware Slate Jimmal of 
October 25th the following item was published. 
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The remains of Commodore Jacob Jones, will arrive in 
Wilmington, at three o'clock, today. By a card in another 
column, all our citizens are invited to meet them at the 
comer of Market and Water streets, and escort them to the 
City Hall, where they will remain under Military guard 
until to-morrow. Notice was also given that the Commo- 
dore having been a member of the order of Masons, would 
be buried according to the forms and honors of that order, 
as well as the honors of war. A convention of the order of 
Masons of the State had been called, and met at the Masonic 
Hall in Wilmington, on the i6th of October, for the purpose 
of making the necessary arrangements in honor of the illus- 
trious dead. The Journal of the same date (25th) continues: 
Major Nathaniel Young, a retired ofi&cer of the Army resid- 
ing in New Castle, was invited to arrange and command the 
procession for the day, he consented and issued his orders, 
requesting all intending to take part in the procession to be 
on the ground by one o'clock. At an early hour in the 
morning, although the day seemed unfavorable, and many 
who intended to take part in the ceremonies, did not come 
in consequence, yet the indications of the.solemn occasion 
were perceptible in the hurrying to and fro of the military 
and citizens generally in their holiday attire. 

At 12 o'clock a train of cars from Philadelphia arrived 
bringing several Military companies, and as they filed into 
Market street the sun broke forth, and their uniforms and 
brilliant equipments made a most imposing appearance as 
they proceeded up the street, marching with the utmost 
precision to the soul stiring strains of martial music from 
the instruments of several powerful brass bands by which 
they were accompanied. 
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At 2 o'clock everything being in readiness the grand array 
began to move slowly forward with measured tread to the 
solemn strains of the '*Dead March*', and as step by step it 
proceeded, the sound of the muffled drum and the long drawn 
wailing sound of the bugle imbued all beholders with feel- 
ings of awe, and deeply impressed them with the imposing 
solemnity of the sad but brilliant pageant. 

The order of the procession was: 

Major Nathaniel Young and Staff: 
Col. William G. Whitely, J. F. Price, Esq. /and 

Dr. James W. Thompson. 

Chief Marshal, Captain Thatcher. 
Wilmington Volunteers. 

Wilmington Rifle Company. 
Captain Spencer D. Eves. Twenty-two Rifles. 

Company "B" Delaware Artillery. 
Major Gilpin. Twenty-eight Muskets with band of music. 

Philadelphia Volunteers. 

National Guards. 
Captain P. Lyle. A fine looking body of men, twenty-one 
in number, attracting much attention, their dress being 
peculiar, wearing light coats and blue pants. 

National Greys. 
Major Fritz. Twenty-five Muskets. 

Washington Greys. 
# ^^ln Adams. Forty-one Muskets, followed by their 
^liee bands, discoursing solemn and touching music. 

Marines. 
phila. Navy Yard, Major Harris Commanding. 
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Paij« Bkarkrs. 
Commander, S. F. DuPont, I^ieutenant Fonce, 

Adams, " Gilles, 

Captain Henry, ** Trenchard, 

** Harris, ** Lambden. 

Hearsk. 
Containing the remains of Commodore Jones, encased in an 
outer coffin, covered with cloth and mounted with silver. 
The Hearse was a credit to the Undertakers, S. & T. Mc- 
Clary, of this city. The body of the hearse was paneled 
in octagon, the top resting on octagon columns, surrounded 
by a heavy and tasteful cloth-pall over which was an Amer- 
ican Eagle draped with crape, on either side of the hearse 
were the pall-bearers and guard of honor. 

Second Troop of Dei^aware Light Dragoons. 

Captain Sutton. 

Masonic Lodges of Delaware and Pennsyi^vania. 
Numbering one hundred and fifty-five. Marshal, Joseph 

H. Rogers, of New Castle. 

Band of Music. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Mayor of the City. 

Odd Feli<ows. 
Numbering One hundred and ten. Marshal, Capt. Paradise. 

Society of Cordwainers. 
Sons of Temperance. 

Sons of Washington. 
Forty members. Marshal, George W. Powell. 

Wn^MiNGTON Brass Band. 
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Friendship Pum Company. 

Forty-four members, dressed in black with silk badges, 

bearing white pinions draped with crape. 

Brass Band. 

Dblawark Firb Company. 
Fifty-four members dressed in black with badges of black, 

buttoned with gold. 

Phoenix Fire Company. 
Twenty-three members. Black badges with gold letters. 

Band. 

Water Witch Fire Company. 
Thirty members. Dressed in black, with badges. 

Band. 

Fame Hose Company. 
Thirty-four members in white sailor dress, drawing their 
beautiful Hose Carriage draped in black, bearing a ship, 
representing the **Wasp**, with flag at half-mast. The re- 
maining members of this fire company followed in citizens 
dress, thirty-four in number, preceded by their band, draped 
in crape, making in all sixty-eight members. 

Band. 

Washington Fire Company. 
Thirty-four members, dressed in black, wearing white crape 
scarfs around their hats. Banner of the Company draped 
with white crape. 

Citizens. A large number. 

The orders of Free Masons, Sons of Washington and Odd 
Fellows in especial made a very handsome appearance. 
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The soldiery headed and officered by so many prominent 
military and naval officers, made the most effective and 
beautiful display ever witnessed in this city. The collection 
of military was the largest and most interesting ever seen in 
this State. The music from the bands was sublimely beau- 
tiful in its deep solemnity. Indeed the whole pageant was 
deeply impressive and well calculated to inspire the sensitive 
mind with feelings of reverential awe. There was nothing 
gaudy or showy; all was neat, solemn and sincere as the 
deep wail of the Military band which performed the "Dead 
March'* fell upon our ears. As the hearse passed, we were 
profoundly impressed on reflecting on the distinguished 
deeds, and brilliant history of the heroic dead then lying 
silent beneath the sable canopy with the solemn import of 
the great warning: "such is the end of earth.** 

After passing through the principal streets of our city the 
procession wended its way by Delaware avenue to the 
Cemetery, where the remains were interred with Military 
and Masonic honors, the Rev. Mr. Cooper making a few 
appropriate remarks to close the ceremony. 

He deserved the honor. He deserved the fame he ac- 
quired, as he deserved the regard and esteem of a multitude 
of friends who knew how to prize the manly virtues of his 
private character. He was "as mild in peace, as brave 
in war." 

May th« gai^lant departed rbst in peace. 

The Delaware Gazette of October 29th, said: "The 
obsequies of the distinguished Naval Hero, Commodore 
Jacob Jones, the gallant son of Delaware, which took place 
on Saturday last, was a grand and imposing affair, and 
were conducted with great pomp and display. 
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The Hon. John M. Cla3rton, who for a long series of ytmsu^ 
had been his warm and devoted friend, and who, lyrhqw^ 
more than most others was familiar with his private and 
public life, was respectfully and particularly requested to 
deliver in the dty of Wilmington an eulogium on his liie^ 
character and public services. Mr. Cla3rton piiimptly 
acceded to this request, and on the 17th day of December, 
1850, in the saloon of the Odd Fellows' Hall, at the N. W. 
comer of Third and King streets, before a large assemblage 
of the citizens of Delaware, delivered his address. At its 
conclusion, a meeting was organized by calling the HdtL 
Willard Hall to the chair, a vote of thanks was tinammoiislj 
adopted, thanking Mr. Clayton for his eloquent and appfo* 
priate address. 

On the 26th day of February 1861, the Legislature of our 
State passed a joint resolution, appointing Captain S. P. 
DuPont, Capt. John P. GiUis and Doctor Henry F. Askew. 
to cause a suitable monument to be erected over the remains 
of Commodore Jones, lying in the Wilmington and Brandj^- 
wine Cemetery, and to enclose the same as a tribute of 
respect to his distinguished memory, and appropriated tfae 
sum of $250.00 for that purpose, subject to their order. 

Nearly midway between the Delaware avenue 
and Adams street, and about sixty feet from the iron 
enclosing the Cemetery, can be seen the granite and wUte 
marble monument over the grave of this brave, gallant and 
lamented son of Delaware, who in perils at sea, perils in 
battle, in the service of his country, devoted fifty-two yesia 
of his life. 

As was said of his contemporary, the lamented Decatur, 
so may it be said of Jones, * That the love of country was 
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his crowning glory. For his country he lived — for his 
country he fought. Living he was admired — d3dng he was 
lamented, and his memory will be cherished in fond remem- 
brance, as long as ardent patriotism, fearless courage, and 
exalted virtues, shall receive an approving sentence in the 
human heart." 



Transcript of the record of service of Commodore Jacob Jones, 

as preserved by the Navy Department, 

Washington, D. C. 

1799, April ID, appointed an Acting Midshipman in the 
Navy from this date, warrant as such being dated and for- 
warded on April 13, 1799. Accepted appointed on May i, 
1799. Was promoted to Lieutenant from February 27, 
1 80 1, his commission as such being dated and forwarded 
that date. Was ordered to the Constitution on August 4, 
1 801; furloughed indefinitely on October 15, 1801; ordered 
to the Constellation on November 21, 1801; ordered to the 
Philadelphia on May 24, 1803; was taken prisoner by the 
Tripolitans on October 31, 1803, and liberated on June 3, 
1805, was attached to the President in September, 1805; 
joined the Adams at New York in October, 1805; was 
ordered to Washington on April 26, 1806; ordered to Port- 
land, Maine, on May 17, 1806, to command the Ketch Aetna; 
ordered to the New York Station on March 20, 1807; was 
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■asigiied to court-iuartial duty oa Deceinbcr 7, 1807, and 
<wdered to Norfolk: oniered to the Xa\-al Station, New 
York, on March 8. 180S. On Febmar>- 17. 1809, was 
ordned to gi\-e up command of the Brig Ai^us and to report 
at tlie Naval Station, New York. (The Bureau has no 
available information concerning the date of reporting, 01 
detachment from the Argus). On April 20, (Sio, was pro- 
moted to Haster-Commandant ; and on Jnne 4, 1810, was 
ordered to command the Wasp; on Pebmary i, 1813, was 
ordered to New York, to command the Macedonian; 00 
March 3, 1813, was oommissioned a Captain, under confinn- 
ation of the Senate; on April 6, 1814, was ordered to proceed, 
with officers and crew of the Macedonian, from New London, 
Ct., to Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.; on February 25, 1815, was 
ordered to proceed from Sac^tts Harbor to command the 
Macedonian at New London, Ct.; on December 26, 1815, 
was given permission to remain on shore for three months; 
on March 15, 1816, was ordered to command the Gaerriere 
at Boston; on April 20, 1818, was ordered to command the 
Constitution at Boston; on October 12, 1829, was granted 
leave unlimited; on December 28, 1829, was ordered to 
command the Baltimore Station; on June 23, 1831, was 
given permission to visit the Eastern Shore of Maryland; on 
December 5, 1839, was detached from command of the 
Baltimore Station and granted leave for three months; on 
April 16, 1842, was again ordered to command the Balti- 
more Station; on September 23, 1842, was ordered to com- 
mand the vessels aBoat at New York; on September 6, 1845, 
was ordered to immediate command of the Receiving ship 
North Carolina: on September 20, 1845, was ordered detach- 
ed from command of the North Carolina; on January 6, 1846, 
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was ordered to command the docks, etc., at New York; on 
February 4, 1846, finished examination; on June 19, 1847, 
was appointed Governor of the Naval Asylum from July i, 
1847; on June 14, 1850, was detached and granted permis- 
sion to occupy quarters at the Naval Asylum while sick; on 
August 3, 1850, died at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



Family Record of Commodore Jacob Jones. 

Jacob Jones was bom near Smyrna in March, 1768, his 
father bore the same name and came from Welsh stock, who 
settled in middle England and from there came to America. 
His mother was a Miss McDermott. Both of his parents died 
before young Jacob reached the age of four years and he was 
reared by his step-mother, Penelope Holt Jones, the grand- 
daughter of R)rves Holt who was the first resident Chief 
Justice of the State of Delaware serving in that distinguished 
position in the Provincial Courts from 1745 to 1764. 

A great attachment existed between the step-mother and 
the son and he gave her the credit for whatever progress he 
made in the world. 

After receiving an education obtained in the Granunar 
schools and at the Lewes Academy, he studied medicine at 
Dover under Dr. James Sykes, and attended medical lectures 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Soon after beginning prac- 
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tice he married a sister of Dr. Sykes, but she lived but a few 
years and died childless before he entered the Navy in 1799. 
He married a second time, but the name of his second wife 
cannot be ascertained. By the second marriage there was one 
son Richard A. Jones, who became a Captain in the United 
States Navy. The latter married Emily Pinckney of Balti- 
more, both he and his wife died prior to 1 860, leaving one son, 
John Mesroom Jones, who became a priest in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and died in 1902 while on his way to Italy. 

There was also a daughter by the second niarri£^;e, who 
became a nun, and died at the Georgetown D. C. Convent 
being known as Sister Stanislaus. She was Lady Superior 
of the convent at the time of her death, and was a woman 
of marked talent and a fine musician. 

In 1S21, Commodore Jones was married a third time, the 
lady of his choice being Ruth Lusby of Cecil County, Mary- 
land, the daughter of a respected land owner in that section. 
There v^'ere four children of the latter marriage, two, Ann 
Janet and Jacob Henrj- d>ing young. A daughter Bmily died 
unmarried a few years after the death of her father. Edward 
Stanislius Jones the oldest son of the third marriage became 
a Lieutenant in the Marine Corps of the United States and 
was with Perrj' when he opened the ports of Japan. He 
married Eliza Gardner Henderson, daughter of General 
Archibald Henderson for forty years the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps at Washington, D. C. 

Edward Stanislaus Jones had two sons, Edward S. Jr. who 
died unmarried, soon after attaining his majority and Prank 
Cazenove Jones, now living. The latter married in 1883, 
Harriet Cazenove Lamar, daughter of Gazaway B. Lamar, 
a native of Augusta, Georgia, but afterward a resident of 
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Savannah, and later of New York City. Mr. Lamar was 
one of the founders and the first President of the Bank of 
the Republic in New York City. 

There are now living four descendants of the Commodore, 
his grandson, Frank Cazenove Jones a resident of New York 
City and his three children, Paulina Cazenove Jones, Frank 
Cazenove Jones, Jr. and Florence Cazenove Jones. The 
oldest son of the Commodore, Edward S., died in 1886, at 
the age of sixty years, and is buried in the grave-yard adjoin- 
ing St. Stephen's Church near Cecilton, Maryland. His 
mother Ruth (Lusby) Jones Ues at rest beside him, her grave 
being marked with a cross of white marble, giving the date 
of birth as March 20th, 1796, and the date of death as July 
20th, 1868. 

Commodore Jones was a man of exceedingly plain tastes 
and thoroughly democratic in his tendencies, but he sprung 
from a line of ancestry that was distinguished. The family 
was entitled to a coat of arms, but he maintained that in a 
RepubUc no one had the right to use a coat of arms, and his 
opinions were so radical on this point that he purposely re- 
frained from telling his wife and children the design of the 
arms of the family. He possessed three old silver tankards 
and at his suggestion they were melted and remodeled so 
that the coat of arms which they bore should be effaced. 
A seal ring, bearing the family crest, which he sometimes 
wore, was stolen from him while on one of his early cruises. 
When urged by his family to inform them as to his coat of 
arms, his invariable answer was, ''I am a Welshman and a 
leek is my coat of arms''. 

The descendants of the Commodore have in their posses- 
sion two handsome silver urns presented to the gallant naval 
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officer by the State of Delaware and the City of Philadelphia; 
also a sword with gold handle and Damascus blade, with the 
accompanying freedom of the city, presented by the City 
of New York. A gold medal, containing, it is rlaimed, the 
best protrait of the Commodore, struck by Congress to pei> 
petuate the famous encounter between the Wasp and the 
Frolic is also in the grandson's family and highly prized as 
a memento of this distinguished Delawarean. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: — And it makes no difference 
whether you come from Delaware or other States, because 
we are all citizens of the same country, of whose history we 
are ju-stly proud. 

I fully realize that it is an honor to be permitted to speak 
for one's State at such a time as this, but I am not unmind- 
ful of the difficulties that confront me. I wish someone 
more capable had been selected for the task, someone who 
might know, better than I, what would be most appropriate 
and fitting to say. The opportunity is rare, the occasion in- 
teresting, the surroundings magnificent, and the subject is 
one that ought to enthuse and inspire. It is nothing less 
than a contemplation, thoug'h hasty and brief, of our own 
State, our own people, our own home. And it cannot be 
forgotten that the ground upon which we stand is historic, 
and that the State which so cordially welcomes us today 
was a most potential factor in the creation and inauguration 
of our National government. This great and powerful Re- 
public owes no larger debt to any State than Virginia. We 
stand and feel very close to her today, but men of Delaware 
stood and felt just as close during all the dark days of the 
Revolution. 
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It is a sufficient cause for rejoicing that we live in this 
age, in the beginning of this century; and that we can be- 
hold here and elsewhere such marvelous aggregations of 
the conquests of peace. I fed like congratulating those 
persons who have given us this beautiful Exposition, upon 
their energy, capacity and determination. They have had 
many difficulties to encounter, many discouragements to 
meet, and many obstacles to overcome. All things consid- 
ered, I believe the result of their labors, as we see it to-day, is 
quite as remarkable as any Exposition the country has ever 
seen. It is a striking, and ever changing picture of the pro- 
gress of the world, and of the achievements of the hand and 
brain of man. More especially does it represent the growth 
and development of our own country, and the history and 
strength of our own government. The picture is indeed 
beautiful, and never did such a picture have a setting more 
attractive. Therein lies the peculiar charm of the James- 
town Exposition, and long will the beauty of the scene lin- 
ger in the minds of the people. 

It is not my purpose to dwell upon the past history of our 
State. Interesting it is, but the present is more interesting 
still, and the future more important than all. Nevertheless, 
at this time and place the mind will revert to the earliest 
settlements upon our shores, and the trials, hardships and 
suffering of those pioneers in the new world who made such 
a brave struggle for conscience sake. Jamestown in Vir- 
ginia, New Sweden in Delaware, and other places of early 
settlement, were the beginnings of a great undertaking 
whose marvellous accomplishment it is our fortune to be- 
hold. The contrast between now and then it is impossible 
to describe, but the essential forces then were the same as 
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they are today. The most valuable and effective qualities 
in those early times were courage, character and common 
sense. With all our progress and enlightenment we have 
nothing better now. 

The earliest settlements in Delaware were of the Swedes 
and Dutch, followed later by those of the English Friends. 
This happy admixture of naitionalities has given to Dela- 
ware a conservative, peace-loving, law-abiding and God- 
fearing people; and yet there has never been a time when 
they were not willing to contend, and if necessary, die fo^f 
those principles which good people hold dear. 

I have often thought that the religious persecutions of 
the Old World were the besit thing that could have hap- 
pened for the New. Because of such persecutions unt<dd 
numbers of the best blood of Europe left their native lands 
and came to this, where they hoped to worship according to 
their own belief and live according to their own faith. In- 
tolerance and bigotry prevailed here for a time, but the day 
of religious freedom had dawned, and the New World was 
the first to welcome the morning beams. In the brav6 
struggle our forefathers made with nature, Indian and for- 
eign foe, it was, more than anything else, this deep religious 
feeling that sustained them in the darkest hours. They wer6 
battling for life, and home and Christian faith, and those 
principles never fail. Can it be posssible that such faith 
was stronger in the early days than now? I will not attempt 
to answer that question, but this I say: While the youth 
of our country are being highly trained and taught to fit 
them for a strenuous life in a rather free-thinking and care- 
less age, it should not be forgotten that the Christian Bible 
has been the chief cause of our national greatness, and a 
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dtsregxrd of its teachings wotdd-nmk the beginning of our 



It b a splcmfid tibiag to be membciB of tbis RepaUic, and 
it is a pfood and bap|iy th ough t that we are citizens of a 
State that has ahvajs cxxitribated her fdn part in the mak- 
mg of a wise govemnietft and powerful nation. 

I shall not weaiy jou with a recital of the advantages, 
products and resources of our State, nor burden your minds 
with die familiar facts of colonial and later history. It 
would be natural and proper, no doidit, on sudi an occasion 
as this, if time pq milted , to speak of tfie position taken by 
Ddaware on many of the impottau t questions of the past, 
of the ^endid record and achievements of many of her 
public men, and of the readiness and zeal vrith which her 
citizens have always responded to any call for the genend 
good. 

It would be a pleasing task in this presence to call the 
roll of the men and women who have achieved distinction 
and reflected credit upon their commonwealth. I dare not, 
however, attempt to call that roll lest I should fail to men- 
tion many as worthy and deserving as those I should name. 
This, however. I am proud to say : That although our ter- 
ritory is small, and our numbers comparatively few, never- 
theless, whether in professional or business life, relatively 
speaking, the State has furnished as many men, able, tal- 
ented and true as any of her sister States whether g^eat or 
small. 

It is a pleasure to know that in colonial days, as well as in 
the early and later history- of the government, our State was 
distinguished not only for the bravery of her soldiers but 
also for the ability, patriotism and purity of her public men. 
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Indeed it may be truly and not boastingly said» that in the 
counsels of peace as well as in the struggles of war, the 
State was ever at the front. Her citizens were active in se-» 
curing the adoption of the great Declaration, as they were 
in every effort that was made to bring about a strong and 
stable union. And when the baittles of the Revolution were 
over, and the vicissitudes of war were succeeded by the diffi- 
cult problems of peace; when it became apparent that 
something must be done by the different States to save and 
utilize that which had been <so dearly won ; when the wisest 
statesmanship of the time realized that there must be a more 
perfect union of the different parts in order to preserve the 
whole; when to that end a constitution was submitted for 
the ratification or rejection of the various States, Delaware 
with a keen remembrance of the past and boundless confi- 
dence in the future, was the first to ratify the Constitution 
under which we live. 

But what changes have been wrought since then in na- 
tion and in State! Truly the intervening years have been 
full of progress along every line, and the conditions exist- 
ing today could not have entered into the dreams of men 
who were living even fifty years ago. 

"With smoking axle, hot with speed, with steeds of fire and steam. 
Wide waked to-day leaves yesterday behind him like a dream. 
Still from the hurrying train of life, fly backward far and fast 
The milestones of the fathers, the landmarks of the past." 

The growth and development of the country have had no 
parallel in the history of any time. The meagre millions of 
'76 have become almost a hundred millions today. The 
hunting grounds of the red man are now the scenes of 
man's highest civilization; and the productive fields of our 
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western country can almost fill the granaries of the world. 

We give thanks because our lots have been cast in such 
pleasant places, and that the good and brave men of the 
past have made it possible for us to enjoy a home of such 
beauty and security in the New World, so free from the en- 
tangling alliances of the Old. 

And permit me to say that in all the sisterhood of States 
there is none more desirably situated, in many respects, 
than our own. We are comparatively free from the de- 
structive floods and storms which so frequendy visit other 
parts of the land, and suffer from neither the intense cold 
of the north nor the excessive heat of the south. Our people 
are law-abiding, industrious and thrifty in the main, con- 
tented and happy as a rule. They are home builders and 
home lovers, proud of their State and nation too. I can 
conceive of nothing more creditable to a people, or more 
promising for their future, than a deep-seated love and at- 
tachment for the home. The danger is that under modern 
conditions such an attachment may lose its hold upon the 
people, and especially the young. Other places seem won- 
derfully attractive, but home should be more attractive still. 
No place should ever be permitted to supplant the home. 
It is the unit of our civilization and government. In this 
busy and pleasure-loving age it is the safest anchorage, and 
if it does not hold the future will be dark indeed. 

The geographical position of Delaware, together with 
other advantages, ought to insure for her people a future 
of surpassing prosperity. It constitutes a part of that beau- 
tiful peninsula that lies between the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays, which waters should be, and no doubt will be, 
soon connected by a real ship canal that will intersect our 
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State. We have many beautiful and prosperous towns; onf 
large and rapidly growing manufacturing city within our 
limits, and larger ones just beyond our northern bounds. 
There is no city oi the size of Wilmington which has a 
brighter future, or is making greater progress in substan- 
tial strength and growth. This city ought to be especially 
attractive, because of its many advantages, to those who are 
seeking desirable sites for manufacturing plants. 

Being in close proximity to the great markets, with a soil 
and climate that make it a place where all the products of 
the farm are successfully grown; where the peach, apple 
and berry have their finest flavor and beauty; where in fact 
are found in greatest profusion most of the foods that 
spring from the soil, Delaware in the near future ought to 
become not only a manufacturing State to a great extent, 
but also the source of table supply for the larger cities not 
far away. Her waters and lands can supply in great abund- 
ance not only the table necessaries but also the luxuries of 
life. 

I have said that our people are law-abiding in the main, 
but I know there is a feeling all too-prevalent today that the 
people of the country generally are losing their respect for, 
and confidence in, the law. There is no greater menace to 
our institutions in my opinion than just such a feeling as 
this. Respect for the law is the saving quality in any na- 
tion, and without it we would be completely and hopelessly 
at sea. 

Such questions as these are sometimes asked : What is 
the good of law anyway? Does it accomplish that which it 
was designed to accomplish? Is it losing its effect? Does 
it receive, even from intelligent people, decent and proper 
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respect? Is the spirit of defiance as great as the spirit of 
obedience? Such questions are at least pertinent and time- 
ly, and should be interesting to every good citizen. 

There have been periods when the law was impotent and 
ineffective; have we reached such a period now? There 
have been times when the higher orders of society were 
more dangerous than the criminals of the lower class; is it 
so today? 

But let us not confuse the law with its enforcement. The 
one, in its principles, is essentially the same yesterday, today 
and forever. The other varies as man's moral condition 
varies. Laws made by man are of no avail unless supported 
by the moral sense of the people. Legislatures may enact, 
courts may administer, and officers may execute, but unless 
the public mind and heart approve, the vital force is lack- 
ing, the power for good not there. Laws do not make men 
honest, although the fear of the law sometimes makes them 
seem to be. It is the honesty of the many, and that alone, 
which makes it possible to enforce the law against the of- 
fending few. 

I know perfectly well that the lack of respect for the law 
is owing in some degree to lawyers and judges, too. The 
law's delay has been a subject of ridicule and complaint for 
many, many years, and the criticisms so often heard are in 
the main reasonable and just. Many remedies have been 
suggested for the evil, and I have only this to say: The 
cure, in a large measure rests with the bench and bar. They 
have opportunity, influence and power iSufHcient to correct 
the wrong, and for the credit of the profession, as well as 
their own protection and the public good, they should apply 
the remedy soon. 
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If there is in this country today, as many persons profess 
to believe, a general disregard of the law and a contempt for 
its penalties, then it is certain that the morals of the people 
are low and the public conscience dull. When the law is 
not enforced against the high as well as the low, the fault is 
not in the law, but in the public sentiment which stands be- 
hind the law. 

The greatest element of strength in the Japanese during 
their late war consisted in the absolute surrender of the in- 
dividual will to an authority higher than self. You may 
call it obedience to the voice of the elder statesmen, wor- 
ship of the Emperor, reverence for the spirits of their an- 
cestors, patriotism or what you will. Nevertheless, it was 
^something as sacred as law ; something for which they had 
respect; something in which they believed; something which 
made splendid citizens, and soldiers and sailors as brave 
and true as the world has ever seen. 

And so I say in order, that the law may be effective the 
body of the people must believe in and respect the law, and 
the public mind must be assured that those who occupy the 
highest positions are no more above the law than the hum- 
blest citizen in the State. 

It is not surprising that to this country which is known 
as the land of the free some persons should be attracted who 
misconceive the true spirit of our institutions. They seem 
to think that here liberty has no restraints, freedom no limi- 
tations and that unrestricted license is the privilege of every 
man. But such persons must learn that freedom is not 
license, and that the absolute liberty of one man ends just 
where the liberty of another begins. 
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But wh c i e ia lies the hope of better cooditioos, better 
thmgs? I answer, not €o modi in h^;her education as in 
higher mmality. Not so modi in the enlightenment of die 
mind as in die awakening of the conscience. The higher 
die education the greater the capacity for harm if the moral 
nature is not devek^)ed too. Can it be tme, as so m e tim es 
charged, that in om* larger in s tituti oos of leamii^r ^ery 
mnch attentioo is paid to the toim ei and not so nrach to the 
latter? The ideal and safe society b diat in which the two 
advance together, and nHiere the power of the brain is 
equalled only by the goodness of the heart. 

But let me not be mismiderstood. There can be nodiing 
bat iMaise kx die highest possible edocatioo and training of 
die mind. It is highly creditable to this Ezpositioo diat so 
moc^ attention has been giren^ and effort and expense em- 
pfored to show die high state of oor edncatiooal facilities 
and means. Our colleges and universities are rendering 
most Taluable serrice in raisii^ the st an d aid of scholastic 
work. But let it not be forgotten there is one thing more 
important than all the learning obtained within college 
walls» and that is a good diaractcr. WidKMit it knowledge 
and education are in vain. Tracking that fomidatioQ stone 
the super stiuctufe, diougfa built of die finest nulerals, will 
sost assurcAy filL 

We are Ering in a wonderfully Isst and briffiaat day. In 
the e ^oluti cjo and progress of the race we ha:ve i cache d an 
age which is pre^^minentty commerotal m its 
eztnragant in its desires^ We hear a good deal 



about die wickedness and comption of the tioMSw It 
deed widespread and enormons. and can be neither 
garded nor excused. And yet*. I do not beKeve the wocU 
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growing worse, or that our own country is exceptionally 
bad. There never was a better time than now; there never 
was a better land than ours. Notwithstanding all that may 
be said on the pessimistic side» I am still optimistic enough 
to believe that the good in the world infinitely exceeds the 
bad. 

There are many persons who believe that the present is 
an exceptionally cold and selfish age. I have often thought 
if such a charge needed any refutation, it was amply found 
in the splendid conduct of our people of every class at the 
time of the great disaster in San Francisco. The great 
heart of humanity never beat with more sympathy and love 
before. From the fortunes of the rich, and the savings of 
the poor, contributions came in a marvellous way to help 
the suffering and distressed. The world had never seen a 
more beautiful exhibition of man's unselfishness. It was a 
public manifestation of practical Christianity; an exempli- 
fication of the gospel of good works. 

But while the present age is not exceptionally selfish, it 
is a wonderfully rapid and busy age. Like time and tide it 
waits for no man. Its dominant characteristic is an all-con- 
suming desire to win. It is that which in this commercial 
day makes so many men seem indifferent to the rights of 
others, and, so oblivious of everything but self. The fire of 
battle is in the blood, the craze for victory in the heart; and 
filled with such a spirit men in business become too often 
like soldiers in war. The feeling that animates them how- 
ever, is not so much to make the money as to score the 
point, to win the fight; for these same individuals are, as a 
rule, willing to give liberally of their means to feed the hun- 
gry, relieve distress and better the condition of their fellow- 
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men. It must be admitted that such a masterful, all-con- 
quering spirit seems neither beautiful nor good, and yet it 
is the thing that has contributed so much to the making of 
a rich and powerful nation, strong at home and respected 
abroad. 

I sometimes think that perhaps the pace of modem life is 
so rapid we are losing sight of some of the sterling qualities 
and virtues of other days. Old things have largely passed 
away. All things, they say, are new, and better than the 
old, but is it in every sense true? Washington, Jefferson 
and Marshall were great men in their day; there have been 
no greater since. The soldier, statesman, judge. Each 
was illustrious in his time, unequalled in his particular 
sphere. We cannot measure the value of lives and char- 
acters such as these; and it sometimes seems that the in- 
fluence exerted by them after death is greater than before 

"If a star were quenched on high, for ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky shine on our mortal sight 

So when a great man dies, for years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him falls upon the paths of men." 

Surely this nation was wonderfully blessed in its early 
history, and we need not marvel so much at the super- 
structure when we know the foundations were laid by such 
master hands. It is a common sa3ring that a kind Provi- 
dence has kept careful watch over the destinies of this Re- 
public even from the time of its birth. I believe it is true, 
and I believe it is equally true that there were never human 
agencies more fit to co-operate with the will divine than 
were found in that splendid galaxy of men of whom Wash- 
ington was the chief. They built the ship and prepared its 
chart for a long and dangerous voyage, and let us hope 
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tiiat those who in the days to come shall be entrusted with 
their precious work may be as true to the common weal, as 
unselfish in their country's cause. 

It will not, I trust, be considered immodest or inappro- 
priate if I shall say a few words in respect to that class of 
OUT fellow-citizens whom I so feebly represent. Judges 
sometimes try other persons, but the bench itself is always 
on trial at the bar of public opinion ; and never more so than 
now. There is no brighter or fiercer light than that which 
shines about a judge; and there is no one from whom more 
is expected in respect to honesty of office or purity of life. 
But the standard set is not too high, the test none too se- 
vere. And I submit that while a few may have fallen from 
time to time, the great number have fairly stood the test 
and the people are not ashamed. 

There is nothing more necessary in a constitutional gov- 
ernment, and especially in our own, than an honest, capable 
and fearless bench. It was never more necessary than now. 
It is rather expected in times of excitement, when the minds 
and feelings of the people are aroused, that other persons 
may yield for a time to the pressure of public opinion, 
whether right or wrong; but the waves of popular favor or 
disfavor should never shake the bench. There is but one 
thing for the judge to know, and that is the law. There is 
but one power to which he should ever yield, and that is 
his enlightened conscience — ^his conviction of the right. I 
believe the courts of this country have hitherto enjoyed the 
confidence of the people in a marked degree. I believe 
there have been times when the people have relied upon 
the integrity of the bench as upon nothing else. But I am 
sure of this, — that if such confidence should ever be lost or 
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seriously impaired, it will be the most fatal blow ever ih- 
fficted upon free government and republican institutions. 

Men of Virginia! if your State had never done anything 
else, it would be an everlasting honor that she furnished for 
the country and the world Chief Justice Marshall. Dela- 
ware yields to no other State in sincere respect and admirsi- 
tion for his life and character. One of the richest posses- 
sions of a nation or State is an honored and respected judi- 
ciary, and no greater praise can any man receive than this — 
he was a great and good judge. To occupy any judicial 
position ought to be regarded as no small distinction; but 
to be recognized as the greatest judge in a nation's history, 
the undisputed chief, is the attainment of the highest honor, 
the consummation of human achievement. 

The fame of Marshall will be as enduring as the principles 
of law he interpreted. Let us trust that the Constitution he 
so ably expounded may live and be cherished as fondly and 
long as his illustrious name. 

It is not possible for every judge to be distinguished or 
renowned. But it is possible for every one to be honest, 
diligent, faithful and true. Such I am sure have been the 
judges of my own State in the years that are gone. It is 
always a delight to recall the names of Clayton, Harring- 
ton, Gilpin and the rest who have made our reports lumi- 
nous with their clear and learned expositions of the law. 
Splendid lawyers they were, and men, in love with their 
work for its very self. Their best memorials consist in the 
high regard with which they are still cherished, and the able 
opinions that perpetuate their names. They fixed the stand- 
ard high for the bench of future years, and it is our chief 
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concern that such standard may not be lowered, such repu- 
tation may not be lost. 

I have said that Delawareans are a peace-loving people, 
and I wish to add that no State rejoices today more than 
ours because of the fact that the flag floats over a united 
and peaceful nation. The skies are clear of the clouds of 
war. Peace prevails at home and abroad. The govern- 
ment enjoys in a most remarkable manner the confidence 
of its own people and the respect of all nations. The Civil 
War is almost forgotten in the prosperity and happiness of 
the times. In the recent conflict with Spain soldiers from 
every part of the land stood shoulder to shoulder in a fight 
for humanity that knew no section and recognized no 
class. One of the most gratifying thing<s shown by that 
war was the fact that our people are absolutely one people 
when it comes to the settlement of a matter of great na- 
tional concern. There is not the shadow of a doubt that in 
the event of any hostile aggression, or insult to the flag, 
from foreign foe, the entire nation would rally in defence, 
all souls with but a single thought, brave hearts would beat 
as one. 

It seems almost incredible that less than fifty years ago 
this country was in the throes of civil war, in which large 
numbers of the best men of the North and South were mad- 
ly swept away. But now, it is a custom throughout the 
land, and a most beautiful one it is, for men, women and 
children once every year, to visit the silent homes of the 
dead, and tenderly place upon the graves of the soldier 
boys sweet flowers indicative of their love and esteem. And 
it matters not whether those lying beneath wore the blue or 
the grey, for they were brave men all, citizens of a common 
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country, who fought for what they beKeved to be right and 
true. Let us hope we may now have reached the time of 
universal and continued peace; and that not only here, but 
everywhere, 

'The war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world." 

Although the country was never more prosperous than 
now, or more at peace with all the world, still there is a 
general feeling of apprehension and unrest. The people 
wonder what the future is to be. It is surprising that in an 
era of such unexampled prosperity there should be so much 
foreboding of trouble and distress. False prophets abound, 
strange opinions are in the air and the minds of the people 
are much disturbed. A very estimable and intelligent gen- 
tleman is reported to have said from this platform that the 
Federal Constitution is a worn-out and useless thing. I 
cannot believe the report is true. Such an idea would be a 
most dangerous one to instill into the minds of the people 
today, and especially the minds of the young. The Consti- 
tution is the supreme law of the land, and as such is en- 
titled to the highest respect of every citizen. The cure for 
present evils is not to be found in shaking the confidence of 
the people in their organic law, but rather in fostering for 
it a feeling of admiration and pride. 

It seems to me that the one thing this country needs to- 
day more than anything else is a baptism of common sense. 
But I have an abiding confidence in our government, in our 
public men, and in the discretion and good sense of the 
great body of the people in whom Lincoln had so much 
faith. 
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And now, what shall we say of the future of the Nation 
and the State? 

'The fathers to their graves have gone, 
Their strife is o'er, their victories won. 
But sterner trials await the race 
That rises in their honored place." 

We cannot with any degree of accuracy forecast the fu- 
ture, but it is certain to be in some respects different from 
the past. Its victories are to be of peace rather than of war. 
The contest is to be for trade and industrial supremacy 
everywhere. The so-called imperialistic policy of our gov- 
ernment is no longer a subject for debate. It is no longer 
an academic question to be discussed, but an actual condi- 
tion to bei)ravely and wisely met. Good men and wise 
men have widely differed in their judgments as to the policy 
of such a course, but whether we approved or disapproved 
makes no difference now. The cables which had hitherto 
bound the ship of state to the nearer shores have indeed 
been cut, and she has gone out proudly, and so far success- 
fully, into deeper waters and wider seas. May her contact 
with other nations be good for them as well as for us, and 
her influence wherever felt always a blessing and never a 
curse. May the good ship which flies thd stars and stripes 
be ever freighted with our virtues rather than our vices, and 
the strong arm of the government held out ever to succor 
and save, and never to injure or destroy. 

While we love and honor the days that are gone, they are 
not half so important as those that are to come. "To the 
future and not to the past looks true nobility, and finds its 
blazon in posterity." 
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The results already accomplished by American genius, 
energy, brain and brawn are marvellous indeed. The Old 
World simply wonders at the growth and development of 
the New. It does not yet appear what the future may dis- 
close, but it is certain that the victories and triumphs of the 
past are to be eclipsed in the exceeding brightness of those 
that are yet to be. While great things happen, let good 
things be done. While the political hoiizon widens, and the 
flag we love advances, let us hope the civilization ft repre- 
sents may be the best of all the ages, the admiration of 
mankind. 

''Our father's God! from out Whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand. 

Oh, make thou us through centuries long. 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law." 
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The committee, in pursuance of the authority contained 
in said act, organized in December, 1907, by the election of 
Governor Preston Lea as chairman, and George W. Mar- 
shall as secretary. 

After full consideration it was decided to erect a monu- 
ment of native Brandywine granite, and competitive bids 
were asked for. The contract was subsequently awarded to 
William Davidson, of Wilmington, who completed and 
placed the monument in position at a cost of three hundred 
and sixty dollars, and on Saturday, May 30, 1908, the 
monument was duly unveiled with appropriate services. 

The day of the unveiling proved to be unfavorable, a 
steady downpour of rain extending throughout the State 
from early morning until the middle of the afternoon. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable weather about six hun- 
dred people were in attendance from various parts of the 
State, and the following order of exercises proved interest- 
ing to those in attendance: 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Hon. Preston Lea, Governor of Delaware, presiding. 

Music, "My Country, 'Tis of Thee," Freeman's Boys 
Brass Band of Lewes. 

Governor Lea, in calling the assembly to order, said : 

"The Commission has asked me to preside on this inter- 
esting occasion. In assuming the duties of such presiding 
officer, permit me to assure you that I appreciate the honor, 
and count it a privilege to participate in this important 
event — important in that it is a recognition of a prevalent 
movement, especially within the thirteen original colonies, 
to erect appropriate monuments in memory of brave and 
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valorous men and important events in the early history of 
our nation. 

"As in all countries and in all ages the admiration of the 
people for their great statesmen and their naval and mili- 
tary heroes has sought expression in monuments built in 
their honor; so are we met here to-day for the purpose of 
unveiling this monument dedicated to the memory of a dis- 
tinguished citizen and trusted officer of our State, and pay 
our respects to the fame of a brave military leader of the 
colonial days and a gallant defender of our nation in the 
Revolutionary War, Brigadier General John Dagworthy. 

"His life, his work, his character, his public services and 
private virtues will be presented to you by distinguished 
speakers present whom I shall not attempt to forestall. 

"To the members of the Commission I desire to tender 
hearty congratulations upon the successful completion of 
the labors imposed upon them. 

"It is my agreeable duty to extend to this assembly of 
people of my own and sister States a most cordial wel- 



come." 



Then followed music by the band, "Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean," after which Hon. George W. Marshall was 
introduced and read the following: 

MEMOIR OF GENERAL DAGWORTHY. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — General John Dagworthy, 
bom at Trenton, New Jersey, March 30th, 1721, died at 
Dagsboro, Sussex County, Delaware, May ist, 1784, aged 
63 years. 

General John Dagworthy was the son of John Dagworthy 
and Sarah Ely, his wife, who were descendants of emigrants 
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of 1684, who settled at Trenton, N. J. They were staunch 
churchmen and royalists. 

The families of Dagworthy in England had held the 
manors of Mansfield and Lindley, Nottinghamshire, for a 
time and were probably descendants of Baron Nicholas de 
Dagworth. 

The father of General John Dagwonhy was a man of 
means, influence and position, as he was the High Sheriff 
of the Separate Government (West Jersey at Trenton) 
from 1728 to 17 — . In the royal charter of the city of Tren- 
ton, N. J., granted by King George II in the 19th year of 
his reign, John Dagworthy was named as a member of the 
first Common Council. 

John Dagworthy, Sr., witness to the will of Richard 
Hands, of Trenton, Hunterdon County. Proved January 
31, 1726-7. 

John Dagworthy, Sr,. bondsman of John Anderson. Jan- 
uary 31, 1726-7. 

John Dagworthy, Sr., one of the debtors of Thomas 
Hunt. January 28, 1728-9. 

John Dagworthy, Sr., debtor of John Anderson, May 13, 
1728. 

John Dagworthy, Sr., one of the attorneys of Jacob Reed, 
of Maidenhead, Hunterdon County, December 11, 1727. — 
N. J, Archives, 1st. ser. Vol. 23, pp. 209, 220, 246, 379, 471. 
Trenton, September 13, 1756. 

To be sold by way of publick vendue, by the subscribers, 
at the house late of John Dagworthy, deceased, in Maiden- 
head, in Hunterdon County, on Friday, the first day of Oc- 
tober next, the plantation whereon the said Dagworthy 
lived, belonging to his estate, containing about 180 acres. 
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having on it a good dwelling house, good bam, and two 
pretty large orchards, and a good part of them grafted fruit, 
with near 70 acres of choice good, cleared meadow, the up- 
land very rich and fertile, and is very suitable for keeping a 
large flock, and the grazing business. Also to be sold at 
the same time and place, belonging to the same esitate, a 
large number of horses, cattle, and hogs, a wagon, cart, 
ploughs, harrows, and sundry other farming utensils; like- 
wise a quantity of household goods, such as feather beds, a 
case of drawers, looking glasses, pewter dishes, plate, brass 
kettles, iron pots, tables, chairs, and many other things too 
tedious to mention; also a quantity of good English hay, 
well cured, eleven acres of Indian corn, a negro man, and 
woman, and a negro boy, about ten years old. 

Also to be sold at Trenton, on Monday, the 4th day of 
October next, belonging to the same estate, three dwelling 
houses and lots belonging to them, one of the houses being 
very large and spacious, built with stone, two stories high, 
with four large rooms on a floor, a wide entry through it, 
with a kitchen, stable, and good garden. The other two 
houses being wooden buildings and all of them situated in 
the most publick part of Trenton. And also several lots of 
land belonging to said estate whereon are no buildings. 

In case any person should incline to purchase the planta- 
tion, or any of the houses, lots, or negroes before the above 
vendue, they may, upon applying to the subscribers, have 
an opportunity of buying them at reasonable terms. 

The conditions of the vendue to be known at the times 
and places above said. 

All persons indebted to the said estate are desired to pay 
the same, in order to enable the executors to pay the debts 
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The regiment arrived in Albany, N. Y^ early in Septem- 
ber, 1746, and although the expedition was abandoned, he 
was assigned to Fort Qinton, in Saratoga, which he held 
until I747> when lack of provisions compelled its abandon- 
ment. Thus Captain John Dagworthy was in ccnmnand of 
part of the combined force of Elnglish and Colonial troops, 
which suflFered severely in the Hudson Valley. 

In Captain John Dag^worthy's company eighty-five pri- 
vate men on duty, five dead, ten deserted, which with the 
three commissioned officers make in all one hundred and 
three. — (N. J. Archives, ist ser. v. 6, p. 425.) 

In a letter of February 12, 1748, to the Duke of New- 
castle, the Council erf New Jersey reconmiended C2q>tain 
Dagworthy for preferment "in that he was in good business 
and left the same to engage in His Majesty's service, and 
behaved therein with becoming zeal and resolution through 
the course of that expedition." 

Letter from the Council erf New Jersey to the Duke of 
Newcastle, reconmiending some of the officers who had 
served in the expedition to Canada. 

New Jersey, February 12, 1747(8). 
May it please Your Grace. 

Before this letter reaches Your Grace, we suppose an- 
other will be come to hand from some of the members of 
His Majesty's Council for this province, dated the i6th day 
of last month, in favor of Coll. Schuyler and the officers of 
this province who served in the expedition to Canada, in 
which, among other recc«nmendations to Your Grace, it is 
asserted that many of the officers were in good business and 
left the same upon the hopes of being continued in His 
Majesty's service. And as Cap. Ware and Cap. Dagworthy, 
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due from the testator, and .those persons that have any' 
mands against the said estaie arc desired lo bring or send 
them to the subscribers, who will discharge them as soon 
as they can raise money out of the said estate sufficient. 
Joseph Yard and Andrew Reed, executors. — (The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, No. 1447. Sept. 16, 1756.) New Jersey 
Archives, first ser. Vol. 20. (Newspaper Extracts, v. 
1756-1761) pp. 69, 70.) 

Trenton. AuguM 24, 1758L 

There will be sold at publick vendue, at Trenton, on 
Wednesday, the 13th day of September next, by the sub- 
scribers, two houses, and lots of land, beton^ng to them 
lying on King street, opposite to the Court House, AUo 
several other lots of land adjoining the abovcsAid houses 
and lots, a little below the Court House, being about fifty 
feet front, and 150 feet back. And another lot. lying on 
Second street, adjoining Mr. Cowell's. being 55 feci front 
and about 1 10 feet back. Likewise five other lots lying on 
Lower street, being 55 feet front, and about 110 fc«t back; 
all belonging to the estate of John Dagwortby, Esq., de- 
ceased. The terms of sale to be known at the time and 
place abovcsaid. Joseph Yard and Andrew Rccd, execu- 
tors. — The Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 1549. August 31. 
1758. N. J. Archives, first ser. v, 20. (Newspaper Ex- 
tracts. V. 4, 1756-1761) pp. 277, 278. 

Trenton, June 7th, 1760. 

Tiiere will be sold at public vendue, on Friday, the 37th 
day of this instant, June, in Trenton, by the subscriber, 
three houses and lots, lying in Trenton, one of them being 
very large and spacious, having four large rooms on 3 floor 
and an entry through it, two stories high, built of stone. 
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wkh a kitchen and a large stable belonging to it, and a fine 
lot of 66 feet front on King street and 230 feet front on 
Second street. The other two houses are wooden build- 
ings, and good lots belonging to them lying on King street, 
partly over against the Court House. And also two lots of 
land lying on Lower or Front street, all belonging to the 
estate of John Dagworthy, late of Maidenhead, deceased. 
The terms of the vendue to be known at the time and place 
abovesaid. Joseph Yard, Andrew Reed, executors. — 
(Pennsylvania Journal, No. 914, June 12, 1760.) N. J. 
Archives, first series, vol. 20. (Newspaper Extracts, vol. 
4, 1756-1761) p. I. 

John Dagworthy is an honest, bold man, and well af- 
fected to the government; is of the Church of England, a 
thriving man, and at the present time High Sheriff of the 
county in which he lives. (Recommended as a member of 
the Governor's Council of New Jersey, 1732). — N. J. Arch- 
ives, 1st ser. V. 5, p. 317. 

Proceedings of the Council of New Jersey, March 19, 
1747: In 1740, August 28, Governor Morris, in a post 
script of a letter to Andrew Johnston, Speaker of the As- 
sembly, says : "I have hyred Dagsworthy's house at Tren- 
ton." 

In the war with France, in 1746, commonly called "King 
George War," John Dagworthy, at the age of 26, raised a 
company of one hundred and three men, of which company 
he was commissioned captain, August 23, 1746. The com- 
pany was a part of Colonel Peter Schuyler's regiment. This 
regiment first bore the name of Jersey Blues and took part 
in the invasion of Canada. 
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The regiment arrived in Albany, N. Y., early in Septem- 
ber, 1746, and although the expedition was abandoned, he 
was assigned to Fort Qinton, in Saratoga, which he held 
until 1747, when lack of provisions compelled its abandon- 
ment. Thus Captain John Dagworthy was in command of 
part of the combined force of Elnglish and Colonial troops, 
which suffered severely in the Hudson Valley. 

In Captain John Dagworthy's company eighty-five pri- 
vate men on duty, five d'ead, ten deserted, which with the 
three commissioned officers make in all one hundred and 
three. — (N. J. Archives, ist ser. v. 6, p. 425.) 

In a letter of February 12, 1748, to the Duke of New- 
castle, the Council of New Jersey recommended Captain 
Dagworthy for preferment "in that he was in good business 
and left the same to engage in His Majesty's service, and 
behaved therein with becoming zeal and resolution through 
the course of that expedition." 

Letter from the Council of New Jersey to the Duke of 
Newcastle, recommending some of the officers who had 
served in the expedition to Canada. 

New Jersey, February 12, 1747(8). . 
May it please Your Grace. 

Before this letter reaches Your Grace, we suppose an- 
other will be come to hand from some of the members of 
His Majesty's Council for this province, dated the i6th day 
of last month, in favor of Coll. Schuyler and the officers of 
this province who served in the expedition to Canada, in 
which, among other recommendations to Your Grace, it is 
asserted that many of the officers were in good business and 
left the same upon the hopes of being continued in His 
Majesty's service. And as Cap. Ware and Cap. Dagworthy, 
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two of the gentlemen who raised companies in this prov- 
ince, have signified to us their intention to take a voyage 
to England to implore Your Grace's assistance, and inter- 
est with His Majesty for such marks of his royal favour as 
they may be thought to deserve; we being members of his 
Majes?ty's Council thought it a piece of justice due to them 
to assure Your Grace that both those gentlemen were in 
good business and left same to engage in His Majesty's 
service, and behaved with becoming zeal and resolution 
through the course of that expedition. 

We are, may it please Your Grace, Your Grace's most 
obedient and most humble servants. Jno. Reading, Jas. 
Alexander, Robt. H. Morris, Jas. Hude, Andw. Johnston, 
Jno. Coxe. — N. J. Archives, ist series, v. 7, pp. 102, 103. 

From contemporaneous events that are recorded the evi- 
dence is that Dagworthy received what he desired by visit- 
ing England, viz: a royal commission as captain in His 
Majesty's service. 

In September, 1753, Captain Dagworthy was in com- 
mand of two companies of rangers and frontier guards or- 
ganized for the protection of the border settlements of 
Western Maryland in "the French and Indian War." 
(Lieutenants Bacon and Forty.) 

"It may, with propriety," says Lossing, "be considered 
introductory to the War of Independence, and resulted in 
establishing the supremacy of the English in America, and 
originated in disputes concerning territorial claims." 

In a letter of Governor Horatio Sharpe of Maryland to 
Lord Baltimore, under date of September 2, 1754, wherein 
he was making provision for the defence of the state against 
the combined French and Indians, he says : "I have given 
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the command thereof to one Capt. Dagworthy, a gentleman 
born in the Jerseys, who commanded a company raised in 
that province for the Canada expedition, since the miscar- 
riage of which he has resided in this province upon an es- 
tate which he purchased in Worcester County. I have 
placed under him three lieutenants and I hope our company 
will not in any respect make the worst appearance of any 
on the expedition." — (Md. VI, folio 95.) 

I have found that in the French and Indian War, Dela- 
ware had two companies of troops under Major Walls, each 
company having one hundred men, and on the march from 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to Fort Frederick, Maryland, they 
had 27 wagons loaded with ball and some tools (July 8, 

1758). 

In the letters of Governor Sharpe of the Maryland Col- 
ony many and frequent references are made to Captain 
Dagworthy, and he seems to have been a very active, en- 
terprising and efficient officer. While in the performance of 
duty in this war he had an extended dispute with Colonel 
George Washington as to priority of rank, which after con- 
siderable altercation between Colonel George Washington 
and Captain Dagworthy was culminated by Washington 
making his memorable midwinter trip to Boston to consult 
General Shirley, which resulted in his securing precedence 
of command. However, Captain Dagworthy continued in 
charge of Fort Cumberland, and in Governor Sharpens let- 
ter was alluded to in terms of praise for holding his com- 
pany together in face of the greatest privations and diffi- 
culties, the non-payment of salaries to the troops and poor 
and insufficient food. 
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The Governor in a letter to Lord Baltimore praises Dag- 
worthy and especially his "ability during the past summer 
to exist with his command without food," and facetiously 
adds that "he could no doubt be able to pass through the 
winter without shelter." 

Colonel George Washington in a letter to Governor Din- 
widdie of Virginia, dated Alexandria, Va., January 14th, 
1756, referring to the disputes between Colonel Washing- 
ton of the Virginia command and Captain Dagworthy of 
the Maryland command, as to priority of rank at Fort Cum- 
berland, then held by Captain Dagworthy under orders of 
Governor Sharpe of Maryland, says : "The committee were 
resolved that the Maryland and Carolina companies should 
not be supported without provisions; that I think with your 
approbation, upon which I wrote to Col. Stephen desiring 
him to acquaint Captain Dagworthy therewith, who paid 
slight regard to it, saying that they were under the King's 
garrison. 

"Captain Dagworthy, I dare venture to affirm, is encour- 
aged by Governor Sharpe, who, we know, has written him 
to keep the command. With this Captain Dagworthy had 
acquainted Col. Stephen. As I have not yet heard how 
General Shirley has answered your request, I fear for the 
success of it, especially as it is next to impossible (since 
Governor Sharpe has been there (Boston) to plead Captain 
Dagworthy's cause) to make the General acquainted by 
writing with the nature of the dispute." 

"They (the officers) have urged it to me in the warmest 
manner to appear personally before the General for that 
end. This I would gladly do if I had your permission, 
which I should more freely ask since I am determined to 
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resign the commission which you were generously pleased 
to offer me, and for which I shall always return a grateful 
sense, rather than submit to the command of the person 
who has not such superlative merit as to balance the in- 
equality of rank. However, he adheres to what he calls 
his rights in which I know he is supported by Governor 
Sharpe. He says he has no commission from the Province 
of Maryland but acts by the virtue of that from the King, 
that this was the condition of his engagement in the Mary- 
land service, and that when he was sent up there the first 
of last October he was ordered by Governor Sharpe and 
Sir John St. Clair not to give up his right. To my certain 
knowledge his rank was disputed before General Braddock 
who gave it in his favor and he accordingy took place over 
every captain upon the expedition except Joseph Mercer 
and Captain Rutherford, whose commissions were older 
than his, so that I should not by any means choose to act 
as Your Honor hinted in your last, lest I should be called 
to an account myself. 

(Signed) George Washington." 

From Vol. 2, "Life of George Washington," by Sparks. 

Sparks, page 71, says: "At Fort Cumberland was a 
Captain Dagwoithy, commissioned by Governor Sharpe, 
who had under him a small company of Maryland troops. 
This person held a royal commission in the last war, upon 
which he plumed himself, refusing obedience to any pro- 
vincial officer, however high in rank. Hence, whenever 
Colonel Washington was at Fort Cumberland the Mary- 
land captain would pay no regard to his orders. The ex- 
ample was mischievous and kept the garrison in perpetual 
feuds and insubordination. The affair was laid in due form 
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before Governor Dinwiddie, and his positive order in the 
case was requested. Not caring to venture his authority in 
deciding a doubtful question, the Governor refrained from 
interference, but at the same time told Col. Washington 
that the pretensions of Dagworthy were frivolous; and he 
seemed not a little incensed that a captain with thirty men 
should presume to dispute the rank of the commander-in- 
chief of the Virginia forces, who had been commissioned 
under his own hand. In short he intimated to Colonel 
Washington that Dagworthy might be arrested according 
to military usage, taking care to give no order on the sub- 
ject. 

"This vacillation of the Governor only increased the em- 
barrassment. In the first place the fort was in Maryland, 
and Dagworthy acted under the Governor of that colony, 
who was known to encourage his claim. Ag^in in General 
Braddock's time, Dagworthy, on the ground of his old 
commission, had been put above provincial officers of 
higher rank. With these precedents before him. Colonel 
Washington did not choose to hazard an arrest, for which 
he might himself be called to account." Washington Irv- 
ing, Vol. I, page 225. 

"Dagworthy had served in Canada in the preceding war 
and had received a King's commission. This he had since 
commuted for half pay, and, of course, had parted, virtually, 
with its privileges." 

McSherry in his "History of Maryland," page 136, says : 
"Upon entering the Maryland service he still laid claim un- 
der his old commission, which as emanating from the King, 
was considered to confer a superiority over all colonial 
commissions." Page 137 : "In November a small body of 
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Maryland recruits under Captain Dagworthy were placed 
in Fort Cumberland as a garrison by Governor Sharpe, and 
Dagworthy asserted his right of precedence over the other 
colonial officers at that post. He was supported by Gov- 
ernor Sharpe, who claimed the post as a Maryland fort, and 
subject to his jurisdiction and properly under the command 
of a Maryland officer; while Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia contended that it was a King's fort, and that Dag- 
worthy could not outrank the field officers of the Virginia 
regiment. 

"The affair was laid before General Braddock, (the com- 
mander-in-chief of His Majesty's armies in America) who 
decided in favor of Dagworthy." 

After the defeat and death of General Braddock the dis- 
pute was revived, which resulted in the matter being laid 
before General Shirley — and (Bancroft, Vol. HI, page 
148) "for the purpose of a personal appeal to Shirley, he 
(Washington) made a midwinter journey to Boston, ac- 
companied by a detail of officers and a retinue of servants, 
and Shirley sustained his claims." 

In March, 1756, general orders were issued relative to 
rank of officers, and priority of rank of crown and provin- 
cial, civil and military officers. 

Sparks' "Life of Washington," page 228, says: "The 
mission to General Shirley was entirely successful as to the 
question of rank." 

In the colonial records of New Jersey, of Pennsylvania, 
of Virginia, of Maryland, and of Delaware are letters rela- 
tive to Dagworthy's services, and some are by him. 

After the erection of Fort Frederick as a better protec- 
tion to the settlers of the frontier against attack by the 
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French and Indians, Dagworthy was placed in command 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, with five hundred men 
in his battalion. 

In 1758 "Dagworthy and his troops were ordered to join 
the expedition against Fort Duquesne as the quota of Mary- 
land." "Some of Dag^orthy's Maryland men were present 
at Major Grant's defeat, and by their bravery, with the 
Carolina troops, sustained the action." And Lieutenant 
Colonel Dagworthy was present at the fall of Fort Du- 
quesne, November 25, 1758, henceforth to be known as Fort 
Pitt (now Pittsburg) in honor of the great minister of Eng- 
land, afterwards Lord Chatham. After its fall "a garrison 
of 200 men drawn from the Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia troops was assigned for its defense." 

Scharff , in his "History of Maryland," says : "Lieutenant 
Colonel Dagworthy was the first to bring the news to Bal- 
timore town." 

The capture of this fortress filled the colonies with joy, 
and this was one of three victories (Louisburg, 1758, sur- 
rendered to Amherst and Boscawen; and Fort Frontenac 
on Lake Ontario, destroyed by Bradstreet, (a provincial 
officer) that practically settled the struggle between the 
French and the British for the possession of America, and 
incidentally determined forever whether America should be 
Protestant or Roman Catholic. 

Governor Sharpe (by proclamation) appointed a day for 
public thanksgiving and praise, and the Assembly, to tes- 
tify their gratitude to the brave men who had served in 
their forces, appropriated fifteen hundred pounds to be dis- 
tributed as a gratuity among them; to Lieutenant Colonel 
Dagworthy, 30 pounds; to each captain, 16 pounds; lieu- 
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tenant, 12 pounds; ensign, 9 pounds; and non-commissioned 
officers, 6 pounds; and the remainder to be expended in 
the purchase of clothing and suitable necessaries to be di- 
vided among the privates. 

And later, as a further testimonial to Dagworthy for his 
services, the Assembly of Maryland gave him patents for a 
large tract of land adjacent to his own home tract in Wor- 
cester County, which later by the survey of the boundary 
line between Maryland and Delaware by Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, two distinguished English mathema- 
ticians and astronomers, under the decision of Lord Ber- 
wick, in the High Court of Chancery of England, as to the 
location of Cape Henlopen, became a part of Sussex 
County, Delaware. 

The years from 1681 to 1768 were marked with constant 
dissensions and conflict between the rival proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and their partisans on the sub- 
ject of their common boundary, and the vicinity of the line 
was the theatre of riot, invasion and bloodshed. The mat- 
ter was in the Court of Chancery of England for more than 
three-quarters of a century, yet by consent the southern- 
most boundary of Delaware was understood to be Reho- 
both Bay and Indian River, and the westernmost boundary 
on a line drawn as a tangent from the twelve mile circle 
around New Castle through a point on the west side of a 
beaver pond, "a small fork of a small branch of the River 
Nanticoke," which is just east of the present town of Farm- 
ington; hence Delaware received from Maryland the tri- 
angular strip of land between the present boundary of Dela- 
ware and the original temporary boundary, and all of the 
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land north of the present southern boundary line of Dela- 
ware up to Rehoboth Bay and Indian River. 

From henceforth John Dagworthy became a resident of 
Delaware, and all the tracts of land that he here owned 
were resurveyed to him under Penn and called "Dag- 
worthy's Conquest," containing in the aggregate twenty 
thousand three hundred and ninety-^hree acres. 

In 1774, October 24, he was commissioned by John Penn 
as a justice for Sussex County. (Record Book M, No. 12, 
folio 18, Sussex County, Delaware.) 

Afterward, John McKinly, Esq., President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Delaware State, commissioned him 
as a Justice in the County of Sussex, dated Wilmington, 
March 8, 1777. (Record Book No. 13, folio 382, Sussex 
County, Delaware.) 

In consequence of the territory acquired from Maryland 
by Delaware, a law was enacted in 1774 that the Justices 
should ascertain the boundaries of the several ancient hun- 
dreds, and John Dagworthy, together with William Elle- 
good, William Polk, William Holland and Jonathan Bell, 
were appointed commissioners to select freemen to conduct 
the election for inspectors and assessors. (Laws of Dela- 
ware.) 

Dagworthy was appointed one of the Committee of 
Safety in Sussex County for the suppression of the Tory in- 
surrection, and in "The Minutes of Council" for March, 
1778, page 198, he is referred to as "Brigadier Dagworthy," 
and on page 200, the following resolution was adopted by 
Council, March 20, 1778, viz: 

^'Resolved, That the Council is fully convinced that some 
of the disaffected inhabitants of the County of Sussex have 
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taken up arms, much to the terror of the good people of 
said county, and to the encouragement of the British forces 
to land and make excursions there; therefore 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Council, that, for 
restoring peace and harmony in said county, the President 
of the State issue his orders immediately to General Dag- 
worthy to disarm and take the ammunition from all the dis- 
affected inhabitants of the said County of Sussex." 

October 9, 1776, Colonel Samuel Patterson of the "Fly- 
ing Camp," wrote from Perth Amboy to George Reed: 
"George Purvis, our acting quartermaster, was adjutant in 
Sussex County to General Dagworthy's battalion." At a 
later date Nathaniel Mitchell, a nephew, was his adjutant, 
and still later Mitchell was elected Governor of Dela- 
ware in 1804. In May a lot of ammunition and other 
munition of war belonging to Maryland arrived in Indian 
River and were taken in charge by Dagworthy, and by or- 
ders he sent them to Chestertown, Maryland, by land, un- 
der an armed guard. 

In 1777, Thomas McKean, a member of Congress, wrote : 
"We (Congress) made a promotion in the miHtia by mak- 
ing Dagworthy Brigadier in the Continental Army." And 
thus by an act of Congress it was henceforth Brigadier 
General John Dagworthy of the Continental Army. 

Maryland had between forty and fifty parishes in the col- 
ony, and the clergy of the Established Church were well 
provided for by law, a tax of thirty pounds of tobacco per 
head was levied on all taxables of the parish for their sup- 
port. They were presented to their livings by the Gov- 
ernor. 
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Maryland Archives, Vol. XIV, folio 396, June 10, 1767: 
"Rev. Mr. Hughes, the Episcopal minister of Worcester 
parish, who was brought into Maryland by Governor Ho- 
ratio Sharpe as the representative of the Established 
Church, refers in a letter to the Governor, to the house 
which he was forced to occupy, 'which was about large 
enough to fit into His Excellency's drawing-room,' and 
complains of his treatment by the local residents. He also 
states that Colonel John Dagworthy had received him 
'with marked affability and kindness and that he looked for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation of his companionship.' " 

General Dagworthy built a capacious house upon his 
lands in what is now Dagsborough Hundred, Sussex 
County, Delaware. The town Dagsboro and the hundred 
of the same name were named after him. 

Here, surrounded by his family and retinue of slaves, he 
dispensed a liberal hospitality to his many friends and ad- 
mirers. He was honored and respected as a bold patriot 
and an earnest, honest citizen, solicitous for the best in- 
terest of his country and the community in which he lived, 
and where he largely developed the varied industries of the 
country by erecting and establishing grist and saw mills, 
operating a tannery, cutting timber and bark, and export- 
ing to Philadelphia and Trenton, in his own vessels, cypress 
lumber and shingles for which this section of the country 
was particularly well noted. 

His will is of record at Georgetown, made the i8th day 
of June, 1781, with a codicil dated the 27th of July, 1782, 
and the same probated May 24th, 1784. He died May ist, 
1784. He left a widow, Martha, his second wife, a Mitchell, 
of Little Creek. Her first husband was James Mitchell. 
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Da^orthy's first wife was Martha Cadwalader, daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, to whom he was married Oc- 
tober 20, 1774. 

Bequests were made to his nephews, James Mitchell, 
William Clayton Mitchell, Nathaniel Mitchell, who was his 
adjutant, afterwards was a major in the Continental Army, 
and elected a Governor of Delaware, George Mitchell, 
who was named also as an executor. It may be of interest 
to state that the county seat, Georgetown, is named after 
this George Mitchell, who was one of the commissionera 
named in the Act of Assembly, 1791, I0 locate a county 
seat. 

His sisters were Elizabeth, who married a Oayton; 
Sarah, who married a De Hart, and Mary, who lived at 
Trenton, N. J., and married Abraham Hunt, the rich mer- 
chant and postmaster. She was his second wife. It was 
her residence, now southwest corner Bank and Commerce 
streets, Trenton, that was occupied as headquarters by 
Colonel Rahl, the commander of the Hessian troops, on the 
Christmas night when Washington with his army crossed 
the Delaware and attacked and captured the city of Tren- 
ton. 

From Stryker's "History of the Battles of Trenton and 
Princeton" : 

"Abraham Hunt was the rich merchant of Trenton and 
its postmaster. He was called a non-committal man. Patri- 
ots, it is said, feared that he was not altogether true to their 
cause, for they knew that their country's enemies ofttimes 
partook of his bounty. He has been frequently spoken oi 
in history as a Tory, but it was never asserted that he took 
any active part against his country. On the contrary at this 
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very time he held the commission of lieutenant colonel ot 
Colonel Smith's First Regiment, Hunterdon County Mili- 
tia, and the state records do not show any stain upon his 
honor as an officer and a soldier. It has never been stated 
that he claimed protection from the British. His property 
does not appear to have been confiscated, which would 
have been done if he had been a Tory, and he certainly was 
in the full enjoyment of it to the day of his death, long after 
the close of the war. He also retained his office as post- 
master under the national government for many years. 

"His house was a place of good cheer for every guest, and 
in after years he married that most patriotic lady. Miss 
Mary Dagworthy, who was so busy during the war in aid- 
ing the sick and wounded soldiers of the American armyi 
and who strewed flowers in Washington's pathway at the 
Assunpink bridge as he journeyed toward New York to as- 
sume the duties of President of the United States." 

Referring to the evening prior to Washington's attack, 
the author states : "Colonel Rahl did not return to his own 
quarters and his unfinished game with Friend Stacy Potts, 
but dropped in, flushed with his fancied success, on a more 
convivial party, whiling away the hours of Christmas night 
in Abraham Hunt's parlor. 

"The supper party at Abraham Hunt's house, no matter 
what the host's sentiments, had an important effect upon 
ensuing events. Can it have been after all that he was not 
averse to seeing the Hessian commander utterly unable to 
perform his military duties? Certain it is that he was a 
most active, though perhaps unconscious agent in bringing 
disaster and defeat to the British arms. Tradition says that 
the merriment continued all the night and when it was 
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nearly dawn poor Rahl was still busy with his cards and 
wine. During the night a Tory farmer rapped at the door 
in great haste and asked for the Hessian colonel. The 
negro waiter was unwilling to have the jolly party dis- 
turbed even at that hour and he refused to admit him. He 
hurriedly wrote a few lines giving Colonel Rahl the move- 
ments of Washington's army. The farmer sent it in by the 
servant, and Rahl, who was in no condition to read it, care- 
lessly thrust it into his pocket, little knowing that his life 
would pay the penalty of this apparently trivial act." 

John Dagworthy enjoyed the love, confidence and re- 
spect of the then leading denomination in this part of this 
State, the Church of England, whose influence he fostered 
and which he encouraged and helped to maintain by liberal 
contributions during his eventful life. 

In the United States we have no Westminster Abbey, 
nor have we the intense material spirit of the British who 
decorate all their principal churches and cathedrals with 
the panoply of war, with flags that were carried by Britons 
in their many battles and the captured flags and ensigns of 
their enemies. There the walls are decorated with memor- 
ial tablets of stone and brass, engraved with the names of 
the fallen or meritorious in civic or military service. 

We do not forget our great departed, however; and that 
posterity may keep in reverent memory the doers of great 
deeds and those who have wrought much for the common 
weal, the fair face of our land shines white with monuments 
and commemorative tablets such as this. 

It is well that the State remembers her heroes, saints, 
and martyrs. In honoring them the people honor them- 
selves, and these marking places are but a remembrance 
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that we and our sons should emulate the brave deeds and 
the generous virtues of the departed; and that the sons and 
daughters of to-day and to-morrow may be also heroes, 
saints and martyrs and their memory kept in perpetual re- 
membrance by a grateful people. 

Here under what was formerly the north transept of 
Prince George's Chapel (which he enlarged) lies buried 
all that was mortal of a brave soldier and a hero of three 
American wars, a patriot, an honest, industrious citizen who 
was ever faithful to church and State. 

Fading: away like the stars of the morning:, 

Losing their light in the glorious sun; 
Thus would we pass from the earth and its toiling. 

Only remembered for what we have done. 

At the conclusion of the memoir the band played *'Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys," and the monument was unveiled 
by Miss Sophie Waples of Wilmington. 

Chief Justice Charles B. Lore was then introduced and 
formally presented the monument to the State in the fol- 
lowing address : 

ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE LORE. 

Mr President : — In behalf of the committee charged by 
the Legislature with the duty of erecting a monument to 
General John Dagworthy, it has fallen to my lot formally 
to present their completed work to you, as her honored 
chief magistrate. 

Perhaps no other territory of equal size and population in 
this country has contributed so many eminent men as build- 
ers and conservators of our unique national life as our own 
little State. She has been in this respect the little giant 
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mother. Almost every foot of her soil is associated with 
some notable event or the history of some distinguished 
man. 

Through the efforts of patriotic societies and citizens 
monuments have been erected at some of our noted places. 

The site of old Crane Hook Church, near the mouth of 
the Christiana River in New Castle hundred, has an appro- 
priate monument. The rocks, the landing place of the early 
Swede settlers at Wilmington city is now marked by an his- 
torically inscribed granite monument. This is the work of 
the Colonial Dames of Delaware. 

The attractive monument and enclosure at Cooch's 
Bridge, where it is claimed the Stars and Stripes were first 
unfurled in battle, is the work of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. A suitable stone also marks the site 
of Fort Casimir in the city of New Castle. 

That these places have been accurately located and per- 
manently marked is due chiefly to the patriotic efforts of the 
women of Delaware, who have been untiring and successful 
in their efforts to this end. This good work is still going on. 

The history of Delaware teems with the names of great 
men who came to the front in the hour of need in every 
stage of her growth. Merely to recall their names would be 
like reciting the alphabet or the multiplication table to an 
audience like this. The graves of but few of these men have 
been honored by the State with memorials. 

Among the few is that of General Dag^orthy, a leading 
figure in our Colonial and Revolutionary War and time. 
His life and labor have been aptly described in the address 
of Dr. Marshall, to which we have just listened. His name 
and memory will be perpetuated by the monument this day 
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unveiled in this the churchyard of the historic old Prince 
George's Church. 

Another is that of Colonel John Haslet, who commanded 
the Delaware troops in the War of the Revolution, and who 
was killed while leading them to victory at the battle of 
Princeton. He was buried in the graveyard of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. In 1783 the State of 
Delaware placed a marble slab with fitting inscription over 
his grave in that yard. In 1841 his remains were brought 
to Delaware and interred in the Presbyterian graveyard at 
Dover with much ceremony by the authority of the Legis- 
lature. The latter's grave has a marble enclosure, one side 
of which consists of the original slab from the grave in 
Philadelphia. 

Under a joint resolution adopted by the General Assem- 
bly, February 20th, 1889, a monument has been placed over 
the grave of General Caesar Rodney in the Episcopal grave- 
yard at Dover, Del., in recognition of his distinguished 
services to his State and country. 

No State memorials mark the resting places of many 
other Delaware soldiers or statesmen. Captain Robert 
Kirkwood, who led the Delaware troops with distinguished 
gallantry at the Battle of White Plains, Trenton and Prince- 
ton, and whose troops, together with the Maryland line 
bore the brunt of the disastrous battle of Camden, S. C, 
lies in an unmarked grave. 

Many monuments in other States have been erected by 
such States to perpetuate the valor of their soldiers and 
achievements of their statesmen respectively. 

Such a monument, to be erected by the State in memory 
of our Revolutionary heroes on the green at Dover, the 
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capital of the State, or some other suitable place, would be 
a fitting tribute to their worth. We cannot too earnestly 
emulate the devotion and virtues of our illustrious dead. 

By private munificence a graceful shaft stands at Dela- 
ware avenue and Broome street in the city of Wilmington 
in honor of the soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. A 
statue of the late Thomas F. Bayard has in like manner 
been placed in Rockfprd Park, and the birth place of John 
M. Clayton has been marked by a bronze plate in the town 
of Dagsboro. To these the State was not a contributor. 

With this imperfect allusion to the action of Delaware 
towards her noted dead, we formally tender for acceptance 
on the part of the State this monument which we have had 
erected in honor of General John Dagworthy. 

The monument was then accepted by the State in an ad- 
dress by Governor Lea as follows : 

In formally accepting, on the part of the State, this hand- 
some monument erected in honor of Brigadier General 
John Dagworthy and so graciously presented by our 
learned Chief Justice on behalf of the commission, I desire 
to say that this recognition, in permanent form, of a brave 
and valorous career, meets the approval of the people of 
this State. 

You have heard much of the times and of the life and la- 
bors of him whom we this day honor, and in honoring his 
memory, reflect credit upon the State. The life and ac- 
complishments of Brigadier General Dagworthy and his 
associates in the Colonial and Revolutionary times admon- 
ish their living descendants to emulate their virtues, to 
imitate their valor, to accept their lofty ideals of freedom 
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and right, to stand brave and intrepid defenders of our 
matchless inheritance — a great and mighty nation. 

The struggle of to-day is not on the field of battle but 
within the quiet routine of civil life. Our enemy is not 
without, but within and of our own people. We must wage 
relentless warfare against the foes within which attempt to 
undermine by fair words and plausible arguments the right 
of our people to honest and economic government and ef- 
ficiency in public officials. 

Let us take to heart the lesson deducible from the life of 
our distinguished dead that to enlarge and conserve the 
best in our State government we must be eternally vigi- 
lant. Let each one feel himself constituted a sentinel on the 
outpost of duty, ever watchful and ready to warn against 
the stealthy approach of the common enemy and bravely 
denounce the contemplated attack upon the citadel of civic 
righteousness. On behalf of the State, your Honor, I ac- 
cept this fitting tribute to a most worthy son. 

Then followed "Onward Christian Soldiers," by the band, 
and Hon. Levin Irving Handy, a native of the State of 
Maryland, was introduced, and on behalf of that State, 
where General Dagworthy had rendered such valorous ser- 
vice in the French and Indian War, he paid handsome trib- 
ute to the departed soldier. 

Mrs. Frances O. Seeley of Bridgeton, New Jersey, was 
then presented, and gracefully referred to the neighborly 
feeling existing between the State of Dagworthy's birth 
and the State in which his honest dust reposes. 

The exercises closed with "Nearer My God to Thee," 
rendered impressively by the band. 
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HISTORICAL ADDRESS 

Detiyered before the 'Triends of Old Drawyers" Presbyterian 

Church, near Odessa, Delaware, 

ON SUNDAY, JUNE 7, A. D. 1908. 



We are gathered here to-day to celebrate an anniversary 
of no ordinary moment. Two hundred years have passed 
since the Presbyterians of this neighborhood first met to 
form a congregation and to listen to the preaching of the 
word of God. We have been living under the feeling that 
ours is a new country, and enjoying only a recent past. But 
now we are reminded that for us the shadows are beginning 
to lengthen; that America and Americans are not still 
merely in the making; that we too have a past, interesting, 
memorable and glorious; one, that on occasions like the 
present, summon us to recall its origin, its features, its pro- 
gress; to do justice to the brave and good men and women, 
now gone to their reward, who in their day and generation 
bore its heat. and burden, to see how out of it the present 
has grown, and to take a new account of whither we are 
tending; to take a glimpse, as our lives have led further 
along the way, into that future which is ever opening up 
before humanity, bringing new problems, new perils, and, 
thank God, new rewards. Under ordinary circumstances it 
would be my appropriate task to undertake to give the his- 
tory of Drawyers Church ; to tell the story of its founding. 
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the names and what is known of the character and lives of 
its successive pastors; of the individuals and families who 
composed its congregation, and to call up for our reverence 
and admiration the memories of those whose careers were 
marked by eminence and distinction. But you know that 
such a duty no longer presents itself. Fortunately for all, it 
has been already not only done, but so well and thoroughly 
done that any repetition of it is no longer possible. The 
memorable address of Rev. George Foot exhausted the 
subject. Installed as pastor over Drawyers and Port Penn 
November i8, 1839, at the end of only two years and a half, 
on the tenth of May, 1842, he delivered his historical ad- 
dress upon Drawyers Church. As ag^n and again we 
recur to its fascinating pages, we wonder at the sympathetic 
and affectionate spirit, the indefatigable and painstaking in- 
dustry, the wide reach of historical inquiry, and the splen- 
did quality of the scholar which characterizes its prepara- 
tion. Born in Connecticut, educated at Union College, in 
New York, and in the University of Georgia, and passing 
the intervening period in Georgia, in the State of New 
York, and in missionary work in Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, and coming here an absolute stranger to our State, 
he threw himself into the discharge of this pious duty with 
an interest as deep as though he were born to the soil. We 
cannot wonder at it, however, for never was a more attrac- 
tive field opened to the historical student. It always struck 
me, in reading this address, as though Mr. Foot had sud- 
denly found himself in an ancient garden, full of all fine 
plants and fruits, but left untended and grown up to waste. 
They had fallen to him to gather. Its materials were rich, 
and they were vanishing. Forty-six years had elapsed since 
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the Revolutionary War had closed. Of those who during 
their mature years passed through that eventful struggle 
but a few survivors remained; but those of younger age 
were left to furnish these precious stores of tradition, which 
but for the providential presence of his hand would have 
been forever lost. The story of the early families was al- 
ready fading in the mists of time, but these also he gathered 
up and garnered in his memorial, at once invaluable and 
imperishable. He not only harvested, but he gleaned the 
ground, and no hand will be found bold enough to assume 
to traverse it again. 

The causes that led up to the founding of this church 
will never lose their interest. They were many, not 
one. With national pageant Virginia last year celebrated 
the first settlement of the English on this continent, in 
1607. As the century proceeds the stately succession 
of such commemorations will take their turn; of New 
York, by the Dutch, in 1614; of New England, in 1620; 
of Maryland, by Lord Baltimore and the Catholics, in 
1634; of Wilmington, by the Swedes, in 1638; of Salem, 
New Jersey, by the fifty families from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1640; of Burlington, by the Quakers, in 1677; 
of Philadelphia, by Penn, in 1682. But to no one of these 
events does this church owe its origin, nor can it be com- 
passed by the story of the coming of either the Swedes, the 
Dutch, the English, the Quakers, the Huguenots, or the 
Scotch-Irish. Our origin was a blended one, our blood was 
enriched by the blood of all; all these strains entered into 
the founding of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States — ^all of them were contributing causes to the found- 
ing of Drawyers. Because the Presbyterian Church of 
America drew its chief strength from the great volume of 
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the Scotch-Irish migration, it does not follow that those 
who organized the earlier churches were exclusively or in- 
deed chiefly Scotch-Irish. That migration did not become 
really large before 1720, as I shall have occasion to show a 
little later on, and then found the forests vacant for settle- 
ment only to the south and west of the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania occupied by the Quakers and the Germans, while al- 
ready the original church had been erected here for ten 
years, and the congregation had been organized three years 
earlier still. Indeed, to trace our origin, we must go to no 
single source, to no one country, to no one moving cause; 
Sweden, Holland, England, Ireland, France and Germany, 
by movements and impulses arising separately in each, and 
only in a qualified way relating to any other country, all 
projected their streams of migration on this western shore 
of the Delaware. And then, too, the operating causes of 
their coming were almost equally diverse; whether political 
or economic or religious. Those were the birth throes of 
the nations, who were not to see, or even to dream of the 
outcome in the making of a new people on this Western 
Continent in whom God was to repose in the fullness of 
time the potency of the future. Again then, what were the 
main causes that led to the early settlements upon the Dela- 
ware, to the definite formation of the distinct people who in 
the end constituted the three counties on the Delaware; and 
who have ever since maintained their separate existence as 
a state, for they were the same causes that led to the foun- 
dation of this church? They may be widely classed as 
three : the first, political and economic, in the establishment 
of colonies for the commercial advantage and power of the 
home country; the second, limited to a single example, was 
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the economic oppression of Ireland by England, at once 
stupid and destructive ; the third, and far the most interest- 
ing, was to obtain religious freedom and escape severe, 
cruel and savage persecution; for from such hot fires was 
this congregation welded. 

Time does not permit me to tell of the career of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who made a new epoch in the art 
of war, crushingly defeated Tilly and Wallenstein, the great 
soldiers of the century, saved the cause of Protestantism 
on the Continent; who but for an untimely death at 
the age of thirty-four, would have borne its standard to 
the Mediterranean, and who carried the power of Sweden 
to a dazzling height. Only five years after his death, the 
Swedes made their settlement in what is now Delaware at 
the Rocks, on the stream they called the Christiana. Had 
Gustavus survived, the Dutch would not in 1655 have con- 
quered the Swedish colony, but more likely would have 
yielded to the Swedes, and we would have had on this conti- 
nent a strong Scandinavian state, intervening between New 
England and Virginia. Sweden was Lutheran; Holland, 
Calvinist; both tolerant. During the short tenure of their 
power here, we find no evidences of religious persecution. 
They were not pretentious, nor overbearing; they were 
simple-minded and straightforward, but few as were their 
numbers, and the years of their sovereignty, they laid their 
lines deep in the character and future of this community. I 
have always attributed to their initial influence upon the 
protoplasm, that the people of Delaware have never been 
other than simple and unpretending. Here simple honesty 
has carried with it no distinction; on the contrary, as I said 
on an occasion similar to this, it has been properly looked 
upon as that commonplace quality which it is "no particular 
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credit to have, but simply a disgrace to want." As was 
pointed out by the late Mr. James A. B. Dilworth in his in- 
structive address before this society a few years ago, the 
Dutch settlement at Reedy Island was at least as early as 
that at New Castle, if indeed not earlier; hence within the 
bounds of this congregation there was at the outset of its 
settlement a large Dutch infusion. Mr. Foot, speaking on 
May lo, 1842, said : "This day completes one hundred and 
thirty-one years since this spot was chosen as the site of the 
house of God. On the loth of May, 171 1, Isaac Vigorue, 
Hans Hanson, Andrew Peterson and Francis King pur- 
chased of John Peterson one acre of ground for this pur- 
pose. During the same year, a house of worship was 
erected on this spot." The names of the founders tell the 
story: Andrew and John Peterson were undoubtedly 
Swedes; Hans Hanson, Dutch; Isaac Vigorue, Huguenotic 
French; Francis King might have been either English, 
Scotch or Scotch-Irish; but certainly four out of the five 
names were of what even then had become foundation 
stock. To which of the three English-speaking peoples 
Francis King belonged who can tell; for since the Dutch 
sway ended, much history had been made ; many things had 
happened. The English in 1664 had captured New York, 
carrying with it the dominion of the Dutch, not only over 
New Jersey, but also over the settlements on what they 
called the South River, now to be called by the English the 
Delaware, and so we came to be a part of the province of 
New York; and to be governed by the Duke of York laws, 
and this continued for eighteen years, until good William 
Penn came in 1682 with a grant in his pocket from King 
Charles II, turning over to him the proprietorship of this 
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colony, which even then had been organized into three 
counties, New Castle, St. Jones and Hornkiln, the latter to 
be changed by Penn to Kent and Sussex after his old 
homes in England. I will not say I trust, but I do hope 
that some Delawarean will be raised up, with the leisure, 
capacity and historical instinct large enough to lead him to 
explore, as never has been done, the sources of our history, 
and among other things to ascertain in what year, under 
what statute and what governor, these counties were or- 
ganized. The period of these eighteen years is very ob- 
scure. Little, apparently, is known about them beyond 
some statutes and what is contained in such of the records 
of the courts as have escaped destruction. But much, very 
much, had happened on the other side of the water, and at 
last a movement, a very gpreat movement, was to happen on 
this side, and right here, for William Penn, in September 
of 1682, came by virtue of his gprant from the king, and after 
stopping a day at Port Penn, within the boundaries of this 
congregation, received at New Castle the clod and the 
water from John Moll, the governor, by which the lord- 
ship of these counties was turned over to him and became 
a part of his new province oi Pennsylvania. The black 
cloud of religious persecution which had hung so long over 
Christendom was at last to break, and through it, and on 
these shores, religious toleration was to cast its first bright 
effulgent ray. It is not for us of this generation to plume 
or pride ourselves that we are free from the fault. It was 
the evil of the time. We can only say, thank God, it has 
passed away. No one church or sect can, on this ground, 
criticise any other; except the Quakers, they all sinned. 
They differed only in degpree. Protestantism never reached 
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the pitch of the inquisition, but Calvin had Servetus 
burned, and Coleridge was no more than right when he 
said: "It was not Calvin's guilt especially, but the com- 
mon opprobrium of all European Christendom." 

The Quakers were severely persecuted in England, and 
Mary Dyer was not the only Quaker hanged for opinion's 
sake in New England. By this time the conflicts waged 
and victories won for Protestantism by Gustavus on the 
continent, and for Puritanism by Cromwell in England had 
been succeeded by reaction. In France, Louis the XIV, in 
1679, renewed the persecution of the Protestants, and on 
October 18, 1685, revoked the famous Edict of Nantes, by 
which Henry the IV. of blessed memory had granted toler- 
ation of the reformed religion. Then followed the migra- 
tion of the Huguenots that impovershing France enriched 
with their best blood the nations who granted them refuge. 
Out of a million and a half of French Protestants, five hun- 
dred thousand fled the country. On that rock the French 
king went shipwreck. Writing of 1707, twenty-two years 
later, Leeky says: "The persecution of the Protestants, 
which had driven a vast part of her capital and commercial 
energy to other lands, even more than the distress of many 
years of desperate warfare, aggravated by financial inca- 
pacity, had at length broken the proud spirit, which had 
aimed at nothing short of complete ascendency in Europe/' 

To that migration we owe the many French families that 
settled here and who constituted the congregation of 1708. 
No finer ingredients could enter into the original stock or 
help lay in an enduring structure the foundation of a state. 
Not many, so far a^ we know, but some at least, of the Ger- 
man migration came to Delaware. No part of Germany 
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was more fertile, or with a civilization more highly devel- 
oped than the Protestant Palatinate, bordering on the 
Rhine. Thrice was it deliberately and cruelly ravaged by 
the Marshals of France; first by Turenne, in 1674, next by 
Duras, in 1689, and last by the Duke of Lorges, in 1695. 
Macaulay says "Duras received orders to turn one of the 
fairest regions of Europe into a wilderness. The ravages 
by Turenne, though they have left a deep stain on his glory, 
were mere sport in comparison with the horrors of this sec- 
ond devastation." That by Lorges in 1695 was equally 
dreadful. The country, which, however, made the largest 
contribution of Presbyterians to America, if not to Draw- 
yers, was Ireland. It took both starvation and persecution 
to drive those hardy forebears of ours from their homes to 
tfie wilderness. The facts are all the more singular when it 
is remembered that the people thus expelled constituted a 
large part of the Protestant garrison in Ireland. For a time 
beyond the memory of man the North of Ireland had been 
peopled from Scotland, their shores being within sight. But 
with the reign of James I., in 1603, the movement became 
larger. It was greatly increased after Cromwell's devasta- 
tions, and these Scotch-Irish were Presbyterians all. The 
established church drew its strength, of course, from the 
English, but impartialily against all Ireland, whether Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian or Episcopalian the commercial selfish- 
ness of England leveled its successive blows. Up to the 
time of the restoration no legislative disability rested on 
Irish industry, but between 1665 ^^ ^^^ ^U exportations of 
Irish cattle, sheep or swine, or their products into England 
were forbidden. In 1696 all importations from the colonies 
into Ireland was prohibited. The Irish then turned their 
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efforts to wool, but in 1694 exportation of Irish manufac- 
tured wool to any country whatever was prohibited. Of 
this Leeky says: "So ended the fairest promise Ireland 
had ever known of becoming a prosperous and happy 
country. The ruin was absolute and final." During the 
same period, however, the religious oppression was equally 
vigorous. By the famous "Test Act" of 1673, to take the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy was made a condition of 
holding office, civil or military, or of owning property in 
corporate towns. A special section for Ireland provided 
that no person should have the benefit of the act who did 
not conform to the Church of Ireland as by law established. 
On the death of a Protestant land owner, the right of an 
heir, if a Presbyterian, passed over to a more remote mem- 
ber of the established church. At last, after George I. came 
on the throne, a Lutheran in religion, the Whigs, who were 
again in control of the English government, were anxious 
to grant the dissenters of Ireland relief; so in 1719 a bill to 
repeal the sacramental test clause was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament. Instead of passing it in that form and 
thus granting the relief sought, it was made even more op- 
pressive. An amendment merely gave the non-Conform- 
ists a bare permission to meet for worship in their own 
chapels while the tests were sternly upheld, and in this 
form it became a law. For nearly fifty years had the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland writhed under the Test Act and its op- 
pression exercised by the bishops. Under a Lutheran king 
and an English Whig ministry, at last they hoped for relief. 
Incapacitated from holding public employment, or any of- 
fice above a petty constable, their marriages invalid, and 
forbidden to open a single school, they asked for bread and 
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got a stone. And now, as Froude says : "And now com- 
menced the Protestant emigration which robbed Ireland 
of the bravest defenders of English interest, and peopled 
the American seaboard with fresh flights of Puritans. 
Twenty thousand left Ulster on the destruction of the 
woolen trade. Many more were driven away by the first 
passage of the Test Act. The stream had slackened in the 
hope that the law would be altered. When the prospect 
finally closed, men of spirit and energy refused to remain in 
a country where they were held unfit to receive the rights 
of citizenship; and thereupon, until the spell of tyranny was 
broken in 1776, annual shiploads of families poured them- 
selves out from Belfast and Londonderry. The resentment, 
which they carried with them, continued to bum in their 
homes; and in the War of Independence England had no 
fiercer enemies than the sons and grandsons of the Presby- 
terians who had held Ulster against Tyrconnel." 

But for these the oppressed of many lands, meantime 
there had opened a great light in the West. The one sect 
that never persecuted was the Quakers. On the contrary, 
the fiercest persecution was visited upon them, because 
they raised, not their hands, but their voices against perse- 
cution. To the earlier apostles of tolerance, Baltimore, the 
Catholic, and Roger Willliams, the Puritan, was now to be 
added the beautiful, indeed, what has come to us to seem 
the majestic presence of William Penn. Upon his arrival 
here in 1682, he promulgated in his frame of government 
these words, that will never die: "That all persons living 
in this province, who confess and acknowledge the Al- 
mighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, upholder and 
ruler of the world, and that hold themselves obliged in con- 
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science to live peaceably and justly in civil society, shall in 
no way be molested or prejudiced for their religious per- 
suasion or practice in matters of faith and worship, nor 
shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship place or ministry whatever." Those 
words, in their substance since embodied in die Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of all the States of the Union; 
those words of comfort, of invitation and of welcome went 
out to the oppressed of all lands, and hither flocked the 
Huguenots, the Germans of the Palatinate, the Scotch- 
Irish and the Welsh, both Baptists and Presbyterians. The 
German migration, soon to reach such large proportions as 
to people several counties of Pennsylvania, did not beg^n 
until 1712, when Pretorious settled at Germantown. But 
both Huguenot and the Irish Presbyterians came earlier, 
and as their names show, were among those who purchased 
the land on which this church stands, in 161 1. 

Without doubt, the Presbyterian Church of New Castle 
is the oldest in this State, and possibly in the United States, 
as the nucleus of it was the Dutch Calvinst Church, which 
must have been formed very early after 1655. Lewes, New 
Castle and Philadelphia were the ports where the immi- 
grants landed. The Presbyterian Church of Lewes was 
founded in 1692; that of Philadelphia in 1698; that of Pen- 
cader, by the Welsh Presbyterians at what is now Glasgow 
in 1706; both the Head of Christiana and Drawyers in 1708, 
and at White Clay Creek in 1721. Meanwhile the Welsh 
Baptists had built their church in the Welsh tract in 1703; 
while the Episcopalians founded St. Anne's in 1705, and 
the Welsh Chapel at St. Georges in 1707. The Head of 
Christiana was near the boundary line disputed with Mary-* 
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land, and far enough away from Wilmington and New 
Castle to be free from Swedes and Dutch, and here the 
settlement was almost exclusively Scptch-Irish, as was the 
Pencader Church Welsh. But as at New Castle so at 
Drawyers in 1708, Swede, Dutch, French and Irish Protes- 
tant united to form this Presbyterian Church, the forerun- 
ners of the flood that was to follow; the flood thus starting, 
who came at the beckoning of Penn's welcome; the flood 
made up, as Froude says, "of the young, the courageous, 
the energetic, the earnest," the flood that filled up first the 
Quaker, then the German, and then the Scotch-Irish coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania; the flood that beginning in 1735, of a 
new generation, American bom, was to occupy the Shen- 
andoah Valley and westward in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. The people of 
these mighty states, and millions more beyond, were they 
aware of it, might to-day well turn their eyes with tender 
gaze on the celebration of this anniversary, on this Mecca 
of churches, this mother of nations. 

The time taken to tell the story of our composite origin 
leaves but little for the two centuries that have followed. 
What two centuries more pregnant of events! More mo- 
mentous in the ever unfolding life of the world! Before all 
else, it has been the witness of the perishing of persecution 
and intolerance, and the triumph of religious freedom. The 
rack, the thumb screw, the boot, the gibbet, the stake, have 
forever disappeared, "and noble thought is freer under the 
sun." Just as the folly of a French king, and of English 
statesmen, had created the colony by driving to these 
shores in the early colonists their best blood, so later the 
folly of an English king and of English statesmen trans- 
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formed colonial dependencies into an independent republic. 
It has seen solved the problem of self-government, prac- 
tically without limit in population or in extent of territory; 
of the dual form of government by the state and the nation. 
It has seen every arbitrary sovereignty of Europe, by the 
impulse of our revolution, and the force of our example, 
turned either into a constitutional monarchy or into a re- 
public. It has seen this people wrestling with the problem 
of African slavery, inflicted against their will upon our con- 
tinent by the cupidity of the merchant or the carelessness 
of the ruler, and finally settling both and the perma- 
nent character of our government by the greatest and 
bloodiest war of modem times. It has seen the log church 
of 171 1 replaced in 1773 with the simple but noble example 
of colonial architecture in which we are gathered to-day; 
the evidence that the hard conditions of the frontier had by 
that time given place to opulence, elegance and taste. 
From Queen Anne to George III.; from George Washing- 
ton to Theodore Roosevelt; from a few thousand colonists 
to nearly one hundred millions of people! It witnessed 
Rodney's ride past these doors; it heard the thunder of the 
cannon of Brandywine and of the cannon of Gettysburg. 
It saw sent from this congregation, the heroic Kirkwood, 
though only a captain in rank, yet the most conspicuous 
soldier from Delaware in the Revolutionary war. It saw 
the most important victory of the American navy on the 
water before the Qvil War, whether regarded as a naval 
achievement, or because of its far reaching political effect, 
the battle of Plattsburg, won by a member of this congre- 
gation, Thomas McDonough. It was Hugh Knox, the 
young Iri^ scholar, from Middletown, who in the Island of 
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St. Croix, prepared for college, Alexander Hamilton, and 
thus he helped to lay the foundation of the career of the 
greatest creative American statesman. It has witnessed 
the expulsion of French control from this continent, of the 
English from the United States; of Spain from both hemi- 
spheres and from the West Indies. It has seen the coming 
of the railway and steamboat, the triumphs of steam, and 
the triumphs of electricity that are even now daily startling 
the world with new wonders. It has seen the advancement 
and achievements of science; the antiseptic treatment in sur- 
gery; the germ theory in medicine; and in philosophy the 
doctrine of evolution. It has seen popular education car- 
ried to every door where every child, even the poorest, can 
obtain that equipment for which it is fitted; with a wealth 
of colleges and universities rich in endowment and for 
everything to be accomplished by instruction or research. 
It has developed a noble literature worthy of a great peo- 
ple; it has made no mean advancement in art, and now after 
the centuries have rolled around, Drawyers Church cele- 
brates this anniversary, not only with the world at peace, 
but with a larger and fuller assurance of the permanent 
continuance of the peace of the world, than at any time 
since, at the birth of the Saviour of mankind, the walls of 
the temple of Janus at Rome were closed. 

But a word more, and I am done. The past, at least is 
secure, but what of the future? The men who founded this 
church came to escape oppression and to secure not only 
religious but civil liberty. They and their descendants 
have done their part, a part of which we are justly proud; 
both in war and peace and in the building of this common- 
wealthy a constituent and equal member in our mighty 
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union of states. Religious liberty is secure. Never again 
will it be the subject of attack; but of civil liberty, now, as 
ever heretofore, eternal vigilance is the price. Is civil lib- 
erty in danger, and if so, from what foe? From what quar- 
ter? I am not of those who believe the past to have been 
better than the present. I share no such melancholy feel- 
ing. On the contrary, I think all history shows that to-day 
is better than yesterday, and that to-morrow will be better 
than to-day. 

"For I believe that through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns." 

We are prone to dwell on old times as the better 
times. Even in Genesis, it is said that there were giants in 
those days. It is God's blessing that we remember pleas- 
ure and forget pain. Old times were good, but they 
were bad, too. Every age has its evils which it is called 
on to surmount, and which in the end it does surmount. 
Of necessity, it must be so. For all life, out of which 
the life of the world grows is a progfress, and progress 
develops new conditions, and new conditions in turn de- 
velop new problems; problems of which some yield 
only good, and others again yield evil, either things partly 
evil or some wholly evil. Life is the ever recurring 
struggle between good and evil; between the forces symbol- 
ized by God, and the forces symbolized by the devil. 
Through the law we inherited from England, what we 
know as the common law, from the earliest times there runs 
the thread of conflict in phases new, against fraud and 
crime; the new temptations furnished by new opportuni- 
ties ; the predatory instinct in conflict with the statutes and 
the courts. But admitting all this to be true, still I ask is 
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civil liberty in danger? True, no spoiler is likely to be 
found foolhardy enough to raise an open hand against it; 
yet from insidious foe it is never free; and in every sort of 
clothing of the sheep will the wolf be found. At last in the 
progress of the world, we have reached conditions from 
which, until within the recent past, we were singularly ex- 
empt. The census in successive decades discloses that up 
to 1850, the preponderance of the wealth of the country was 
in the hands of the farmers; the largest fortunes were in^ 
considerable in an amount, compared with those of to-day. 
With modem instrumentalities exploiting the potentiality 
of the wealth of such a continent, we now see fortunes ac- 
cumulate in an amount and in number of which the whole 
past of the world furnishes no example. Hitherto the equal 
division of property at death has served to keep down ac- 
cumulations; but the fortunes of to-day, rolling like the 
snowball, defy such limitations, while the corporate fortune 
in many of its forms is subject neither to the corroding 
tooth of time, nor to the restraint of the conscience and re- 
sponsibility of the individual proprietor. Other features arc 
added to the picture. The land is occupied less andf less by 
the owner, and more and more by the tenant; the popula- 
tion in towns and cities exceeds that of the country. Not 
only does wealth accumulate, but the power of wealth ac- 
cumulates, and whether or not men decay, will depend 
upon the vigor retained by the moral forces of society. We 
can rely only upon a wholesome public opinion, not cow- 
ardly and afraid, not drugged and indifferent, bent only 
upon private affairs and careless of the public interests, like 
Gallio, caring for no* of these things. We will either 
withstand or yield to selfish interests, whether singly or in 
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the aggregate, that despising a people lacking the robust 
vigor to protect themselves, would wield and pervert the 
public instrumentalities to their private advantage. For 
the courage, the moral fibre that will resist such influences 
and maintain the integrity of society; that will enable the 
American republic still to challenge the good opinion of 
mankind, we must rely, in the last analysis upon the forces 
that two hundred years ago established this church, upon 
the Christian morals that are the only sure foundation of a 
free state. 



